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THE GREENSBURG MEETING. 

We have only time and space for a running notice 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- | 
ciation which took place this week, at Greensburg. 
In the next number a full report of the proceedings 
will be given, as usual. We attended more as a 
looker-on than a participant in the doings, and were 
relieved of the old task of reporting, by a friend. Our 
opportunities for observation and remark were there- 
fore better than formerly—except on the first day, 
when other engagements prevented attendance. 

Though not as large a meeting of the Association 
as some we have seen, there were present teachers 
from as many counties 
The local representation was not as great as at 
Scranton or West Chester; but the attendance of 
teachers from Westmoreland and the neighboring | 
counties, was respectable in number and very much | — 
so in kind. 

At first, we were told, the citizens of Greensburg | 
did not seem to take very much interest in the pro- 
ceedings ; but the second and third days—morning, | 
afternoon, and evening, and especially the latter—| 
they were present in large number, evidently watch-| 
ed the progress of business with attention, and seem-| 
ed to obtain a new view of and a higher respect for} 
the associated teachers of the State. We were told, | 
publicly and privately, that the effect on the resident} 
population was beneficial, and that local good will 


. ° | 
as on any former occasion, | 


ensue, 

The sessions were held in the spacious hall of the} 
Westmoreland County. Court House, which is an ho-| 
nor to the county ;—we mean both, that the building | 


| Coburn, with marked ability, 


'and read at the announced time. 


to the public authorities that it was freely placed at 
the disposal of the Association. 

The proceedings were presided over by President 
urbanity and dignity ; 
and, common school teacher as he was and in heart 


is, the profession may safely agree to be estimated 
| by the public—he and such as he, of whom it has 


many living specimens, being the standards. 

The Executive Committee came up to their work 
smoothly, 
failure, or instance of unpleasant delay. As 


promptly and without a single material 
an exX- 
ample it may be stated, that one of the promised es- 
sayists being unavoidably prevented from attendance: 
at the last moment, another was at once pressed into 
the service, an admirable essay prepared on the spot 
By such exertions 


and promptness alone, is it, that business can be sa- 


| tisfactorily despatched, and the confidence of a large 


body retained in its guiding spirits. 
Still, it struck us that there were two defects in 


the proceedings,—one in execution, and one in pro- 
gramme. 
There was not diseussion enough ; only two topics 


—those of co-education and compulsory attendan 

—being regularly, but not very fully, debated. This 
was mostly the fault of the society itself, ne doubt. 
Still, if more time had been left unoccupied for dis- 
cussion, enough persons were there to protract it and 
render it instructive and interesting. 

The other mistake, we think, was the employmer 
of a professional lecturer on a topic not strictly edu- 
| cational, though, we were told, most interesting. We 
do not object to lectures on topics of a character not 
strictly professional ; on the contrary, it will no doubt 
be better for all parties—teachers as well as audience 
—to always have at least one such. This will not 
only show that the profession are not rigidly techni 
cal or pedagogical in their pursuits and proceedings 


‘ 


but it will afford information and an opportunity of 


is an honor to the county, and that it is creditable’ joining in a general debate, to a mixed audience.— 
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What we do question is, the propriety of going out 


f th protession for this kind of service, and of pay 


ing for it. We say this in all kindness and respect 
for tl te Executive Committee, and sug 
to tut 

I papers read were all good and to the } 

I vith one exception, brief—even to the fifteen 
m { } judi iously adopted by the committe: 


With tl neral conclusion of at least one, we could 
not agr but variety in opinion is the paren 
te] it on; and who have a fuller right t 

on than the teachers, who should be able to g 
for every act and will be held responsible for 
each Impression made ? 


As to the 


membership itself :—we have had 


pl P participating in every meeting of the A 
sociat rom its first organization, and have watch 
ed its “material” closely and scrutinizingly It 


silly to flatter, were praise andeserved, an 
abstain from disapproval if merited. But 
in saying that the general membership is greatly im 
1 appearance, ability and fitness to condu 
ation and represent the profession, we or 
1 


state what is obvious to all. At the first meeting, 


pains were taken and had to be taken, to g 


fe ot the profession to do its work and get up an 
esprit ps; they, therefore, made a most favor 
ble impression on the public. Now, the memb¢ 


ome together voluntarily and without effort ; an 
is their high praise, that these spontaneous aver 
representations of the Teachers of Pennsylvania, ar 


} 
i 


ne revolutionary 


fully equal to the “ picked men of t 


school time.’ 


ea number of County Superintendents wet 
n attendance, in the capac ity of teachers, and w 
ed to see that, while they promoted the « 
fic the occasion, by all the means in 
power, they studiously abstained from assuming 
lead, or permitting themselves to } me promin 
in office. This was right, and did much to strength 
en the good feeling that prevailed, and will tell ben 
yn the future. 


M yes, there was music of the right kind: 


ven? luntarily by the citizens of the place, and 
wit! will that seemed alse to have heart init. At 
anv rate it reached the heart, and most de 


filled up many unoccupied intervals, without retard- 


ing business. 

\ most significant feature of the meeting was thi 
fact that reporters of the leading press, east and w 
were there, and chronicled, day by day, the saying 
and doings, of an association of teachers, as matter 
worthy, even in these exciting times, of the publi 
Truly, this is a step forward. Th 
but,— 


eye and ear. 
teacher may now be said to have “ come out :” 
like the young lady who has made a similar decisive 
step in her career—the teacher must bear in mind 


that there is now no possibility of withdrawal. H« 


before the w |. His acts are chronicled: h 


words are r rted; his position is taken. What 
ncentive t rt and worthin of conduct. d 
+ 4} 4 } 
n his publici ld, to all his other high andh 
On the wl Gre rg meeting was ag 
I Gotten t extra effort, assembled wit] 
} > +} 
t I l I I ived without n 
} } and | YT Tr pest feeling if ch 
: 
" l I e connda 
| progress, and 
a> us 


HOME EVENTS IN JULY. 





( S Central Teachers’ Associat 
int 1 its regular meeting 
d quite a s} 1 one, too the 7th, in C 
I Hall, W \ ter Should pupils be | 
ri neg! L ie is ?’’ was y 
Lambor . J st d Johnson, of B 
e present Sul I U 1 at ne meé 
] Shi ild a \ th h S put 
4 | i 
2. Cana f J tude and Longit 
e taught s | W th t the use of hes 
3 Can dgve of Geograt be successf 
Laugnht W D lrawing 
tL. H | t h by pupils, wh 
hool S ( sed by some occurré 
‘ vy lauch he r ed vy the teacher ? 
How sl i ] S rht correct ha 
yits of rea 
On the 21st, the students of the Chester county 


L pic nic, son 
I 


seventy of 1 ing in it—near Media, De 


v r ( \ y I t by othe rs—oid fe 
w students ends lhe “ schoolmistress 
n ‘ abroad it as a neglected 
} ster ¢ a 1 maid, but as the chee 
t g ithisi eing she really i 
d ou masters ere there, also, 
fo ind great glee Amongst the gut 
( t 7 ves ol ti Press, and the ven 


Cumpertanp: The commencement of Dickens 


College « ] veek commencing t 
} 1 

ZUtn, and it l have been the m 

) nt 1 nd e College to h 

] {1 } 1\4 

peen no } G6. I mor nourishing conaitl 


nd worthy President, has re- 


sioned aite! ght years efficient si rvice, and { 
said, goes s rd to take charge of a similar ir 


the able and a 


tive Superintendent of this county. has take 


Deans, Esq., 
charge of the Educational Department of the D 
aware County American, and is making it tell to 
good effect in the school affairs of his bailiwick. 


Favetre: A series of weekly meetings hus bee! 
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his held in Bridgeport, to arouse the attention of the|graduates, E. Menline, J. C. Vanderslice and J. 
t an people to the condition and wants of the schools. More delivered well written and effective addresses 
loes Citizens of all classes seem to unite in the effort ;|.and received their Diplomas from Dr, Green. 
holy and Co, Superintendent Gibbons takes a full hand) ‘The commencement exercises of Lafayette Col- 

in it. This worthy officer contemplates a Normal lege closed on the 26th, The attendance was un- 
ood Drill of some continuance, in the same place, for | usually large, showing a growing interest in the in- 
ith- the benefit of such teachers of Fayette and the |stitution; and the efforts of the students are repre- 
nis- neighboring counties, as shall desire to take advan-| sented as having been highly creditable. Hon. W. 
yuld tage of the opportunity. |\C. Alexander, of New Jersey, delivered the address 
nee Inprana: J. Willis Westlake, formerly of the | before the Literary Society, and it is said to have 
| to Lancaster co. Normal School, and more recently | been elegant, eloquent and learned, 

associated with Mr. R. C. Cornwell, in the Indiana KK 

Normal Seminary, has accepted the Principalship JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

of the Union school of the borough of Indiana, A writer in the R. I. Schoolmaster advances the 
on which is shortly to open in the capacious and well following excellent sentiments, upon the influence 
3 arranged building, just completed by the intelligent | of habits of composition : 
bi and energetic Board of that district. We antici- It often happens that we little suspect how par- 
opt pate for them and him and the pupils, abundant tial and how indistinct is our knowledge in refer- 
ly success, and such an effect on the county, as will |¢nce to certain subjects, until we attempt to write 
ds soon spread the desire for graded schools and about them. We have read much, yet know little. 
= ’ J ’ nn : . > gaak ; : r 

” higher education, first to its towns and then to the|The pen finds out our wi ak points. When we 
et - rural districts. attempt to summon up and marshal our facts and 

Lancaster: The Common Schools of the city of | OUT opinions, which we had supposed so numerous 

! Lancaster, closed on the 13th, with the usual | 2d so definite, we are astonished to see how few 
iae rr . . le y ane ry by ¢ ear Thev e] » + 
° annual commencement. The exercises of the pu-)224 how shadowy they appear. They elude us,— 
nl. pils of the High schools, and especially those of They refuse to acknowledge our rights over them, 

. . . . € ore y » > Tas i M »} > > , » , . 
the graduating class, are said to have been quite and to array themselves in well ordered sentences 
- creditable, and attracted a large audience of parents and imposing paragraphs, The line is broken ; the 
at and citizens. A large silver tea set was present- | ranks disclose unseemly gaps; the columns lack 
1a- ed-by the students of the High school to Mr. W.|compactness and weight. But the knowledge of 
V. Davis, the retiring Principal, and a fruit basket | OUT defects is the first step towards their removal. 
ity to Miss M. E. Gill, who also resigns her position in | AY : og 
- 5 , ve | A man’s intellectuality does not depend on the 
ne the Female High School. e 
- , : }amount of brute force which he possesses. It does 
la- rhe following students were graduated: Matr,| : pee tl a 
o]. J. Musser Reigart, Samuel J. Reinoehl, George H. | not require a giant's strength to write a sermon, Oo! 
‘ Richards and Frank Muhlenberg (graduates in all | make a book, or “ clear” a thief, or feel a pulse.— 
ad the moms ) eey G. Shreiner, Wm. C. Pin-| Of an assembly of French savans, on a certain oc- 
"0 n Jav ) ic > (ors ates j > + o. - “ : . 
r kerton and David D. Lichty, (graduates in the Eng- | ...39n. Humboldt, being present, was found by an 

r- lish branches only). ape he | 
- . . . ‘ accurate mode ol measurement, to have the least 
gS ; FremaLe—Maggie E. Murray, Mary A. Carpen- ae: 
in ter. Alice J. Clark, Lucretia C. Hines, Mary K.|™uscutar strength of the whole company, of which 
ts McCleary, Mary Richards, A. Sophia Bamborough, |he was the greatest and the oldest. Small men, 
D- Mary Hartman, Anna M. Metzger, Kate E. Car-| fragile men, men of little muscular vigor, may have 
, penter, (graduates in all the branches). ; ; , 

‘ good bodily health; and among such are found a 
LawreENCE: On the 28th, the annual commence- | 7 a ; t] te cl 
T * ‘ > re . }Vast excess In numbers over the opposite class, ll 
0 ment of Westminster College at New Wilmington, - PI ‘ 
* ca : ; agi all ages and countries, who are the brightest of the 
Le took place. The orations, &c., were delivered in a : ; Ps ot a 
4 , : . world’s bright stars.—J/all’s Journal of Health. 
t grove in the open air, and are represented as being cian 
e quite respectable. The degree of A. B. was con-| The dedication of the ship Massachusetts,—the 
l. ferred on ten young gentlemen, and sundry other |school ship of the nautical branch of the State 
4 honors bestowed, | Reform School,—took place on June 5th. About 
is Luzerye: A writer in the Pittston Gazette is|three hundred invited guests, members of the Le- 
- 2 ably urging the establishment of a Union Graded |gislature and others, were taken on board. The 
} . 5 s 
school in that borough ;—other places in the coun-|company devoted a brief time to an inspection of 
- FF ty of no greater ability having taken the same step, ne vessel, after which the ceremonies of the dedi- 
Dn to their great credit and advantage. The teachers |cation took place in the school room, between decks 
, of the place held a spirited association on the 21st. |aft. Hon. J. B. Clark delivered the ship and the 
0 NortuamptTon: On the 10th, the commencement |schooner “‘ Wave,” into the hands of the Execu- 
’ 


exercises of the Easton high school took place in|tive, in the name of the Commissioners. In his 
2 Masonic Hall, before a crowded audience. The|speech, he said: 
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This institution is for “juvenile del nquents ;” Capit | would pro ts princiy il attraction to us pr 
it is sustained by individual munificence, and its We thought w 1 oft thither to see and di 
immediate patrons are the Honorable Earl of Der- bear the fan men gathered in its hall But ar 
by, the Earl of Harrowby, and Lord Stanley, mem- we soon tired of t] nd found pleasure elsewher« pr 
bers of Parliament. In the boys that come tothis The Japanese were ther | we gave them some pe 
ship, the trustees, of course, expect to find just so attention ; bu unces satisfied our curiosity til 
many crooked saplings in the forest of humanity; If any of « co to Washington without a pl 
but, so long as it is seen that the gnarled, knotted, f ndly iy l t t t] to calculate on giv- Ww 
and blasted oak of fifty winters can be renovated irg time to the mu ms, at the Smithsonian In fa 
and brought forth in living green, the Board will stitution and t ratent Offic 1 to the conser tc 
not doubt that the ill-rooted sapling of a few sum-,vatory in front of the Capit Of course they ti 
mers may be transplanted with good effect, and will expect to e the public buildings and the cl 
that the crooked little plant, (bent, and dwarfed, st tuary ; but they will not have anticipated how t] 
and cankered, it may be, from neglect,) may, by much of the beautiful d « is there is in t | @ 
genial culture, and the blessing of God on the hu- places above named 
mane effort, become a goodly tree.— Mass. Jeacher. In the conservatory we saw—attracted thither 
several times, and always seeing new wonders—th ‘ 
The R. I. Schoolmaster has the following inci- coffee bush papyrus, ¢ a e, cinnamon, cassia, palms . 
dent, illustrating the power of kindness : of wetinen waste vo. date. fan and Brazilian U 
A prisoner who had spent most of his life in con-| -9sewood, pitcher-plant, anotta, vanilla, guava, a 
finement, and grown desperate all the while, had) eamphor. ; live , =e pot, serew-pine, plan- t 
threatened to take the life of the warden. ‘This tai! y inal ert - tea pla t and - iny g 
having been reported, Capt. P. sent for him, took | others hard :, tb] rhe Smithsoniat i 
him into a room alone with himself, and pointing | [pctitution offered. in its museum halls and India V 
to a razor, said, ‘“‘ you may shaveme.” ‘The prison-| gajjery. amusement for more than one day. In the 
er proceeded, but with a trembling hand, and when patent office we were dis ppointed ‘ile xpected t 
the work was done, Capt. P. said: “I have been t¢ 9 take pleasure in the mod: i ad ntions.—count 
informed that you would take my life, if you had @) Joce ar - neos ing ft] Amer - 
chance; but 1 thought 1 would trust you. rhe! people: but they are not so sain nged « numbered j 
prisoner was overcome with emotion, and the eyes, |, pypee ilorued ieee nats pleasure ‘ 
unused to weeping, poured forth their torrents ne at ther The im. here hatidear is 
while he said: “I have been a very devil these| .:.), tn onriosities, particularly in relice. Hera we : 
eighteen years, and you are the first one who has! ..~ Washinet es ' the suit which : 
treated me as aman. You shall have no further|po wore at t on of th > his eword: his 
trouble from me.” He faithfully kept his word writing case: 4 ties with sienatures of Bi 
part Louis XVIII., F: Be dotte, anc 
Copying paper is now best made with a solution | 54), rs: thet 1 by Franklin when a printer 
of proto-sulphate of iron. A letter written with |; [Tondo y “ vail 3 of Alexa * Sey 
common ink, which contains an infusion of nut-| ys. and. m esting of all. the Declaratic 
galls, or which has for its base a tanno-gallate of of Independ nd the commission of Was] 
iron. W give a perfect fac-simile or paper so pr ineton.—ZJ 
pared. If a little sugar or pyro-gallic acid be 
added to the ordi: ry ink, there is no need of a Na ( ‘ vast pr . 
press. ‘The copy may be taken by merely laying | pe,, li pla ind h. under a 
an oiled pape r over the copying paps . and rubbing cumstances of . 4 = of weather ; 
it with the hand.—N. Y. TJeacher. frost « . 4 s its leaves and 
a flowers t iveler be m 
The Editor of the Ohio Educational Mont] adel ae di 
gives us the following item of news: 8] g ey pe ant rene ie ioe 
of Dictionaries, reminds us that one of the publis] Pet eee if le 
ers of Webster’s Unabridged, has lately formed a ; aaa n Vo 
life partnership with a Michigan lady In ma 
this selection, we doubt not, he has acted Ipo! ; ’ 
prin et the handsomes or he bes ‘ ; rit ne 
May tl ppiness ever remain inabridged _ ) spit 


In Washington we found much to interest a|test against s things which we find in this a 


stranger. In our thoughts, Washington was only|cther treatises « het When the auth 
the political metropolis, and we thought that the/t p the s t of purity and propriety of e2 











us, 
ind 
dut 
re, 


me 

















oression, they almost universally become too fasti- | 
’ ~ 


dious, and strive to banish forms of expression that 
are used freely by good writers. Purity and pro- 
priety are desirable; but very clean and proper 
people never do any work. Authors, whose wri- 
tings have any force, are constantly violating these 
prettinesses of school rhetorics; and it is time for 
writers to recognize the fact, and not give such 
false directions. The same remark may be applied 
to our grammars. In teaching grammar and rhe- 
toric, we have often been obliged to say to our 
classes, “the text-book says so, but the usage of 
the language, as shown by good writers and speak- 


ers, is against the statement.” 





We observe in an article on the action of the late 
Ohio Legislature upon school matters, published 


in the July number of the Monthly, that a disposi- | 


tion is manifested on the part of certain factions, 
against the operations of the common school sys- 
tem of that State. We quote the following para- 
graph from the article referred to, which, though 
it only specifies success in the attack on the very 
weakest and least necessary point of their system 
—that of Libraries—is premonitory of danger to 
the vital parts :— 


“The first step backward has already been taken | 


by the Legislature, in the repeal of the library tax. 
It is true that this feature is not generally regarded 
essential to a good school system, and may not per 
se indicate further mutilations of the system. It 
must be evident, however, to those who have watch- 
ed the course of school events, that this action of 
the Legislature is but an advance wave of astrong 
current of opposition to other features more vital 
and essential. The opposition consists primarily 
of a few determined anti-free-school men, who are 
assiduously using every adverse influence—finan- 
cial or religious—to repeal the most vital provi- 
sions of our excellent school law, and because they 
are vital. The danger is notinthe number of these 
men, but in their great activity and power of com- 
bining with them every adverse influence. But | 
have no fears as to the final success of this adverse 
movement. The public school system of Ohio is 
too firmly established in the affections of the peo- 
ple, to be overthrown. It may be mutilated, but 
can never be destroyed. It is a part of our organ- 
ic act and must there remain.” 

Po.itenrss.—The word politeness comes from the 
Greek word polis, a city; and had its origin from 
the fact that the inhabitants of a city are more re- 
fined, more polished, in other words, more polite 


than those resident in the adjacent country. Po- 


liteness is defined, good or agreeable manners, which 
are the result of good breeding. 
defines it, 


Dr, Witherspoon 
‘real kindness kindly expressed.” A 
person of refined manners and urbane appearance, 


is called a gentleman. Such a person is easy in 


all his movements, would not even close a door'| 
harshly, and wishes to make every body happy | 


around him.—WN. H. Jour. Education. 
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We quote from the same article, in which the 
labove is found, an illustration of the principle :— 

|: A friend and much esteemed pupil wished to se- 
‘cure a school in a neighboring State, where there 
was a vacancy. He had the requisite testimonials, 
and a letter of introduction to the chairman of the 
superintending school committee, from the writer : 
this chairman was a gentleman of high standing in 
society, and an intimate friend. ‘The applicant was 
a successful and efficient teacher, and of manly de- 
|meanor. His dress, aside from his hat, well com- 
|ported with his profession ; but at the time, he was 
|wearing a small, low-crowned peaked topped hat, 
}madesof refuse lamb’s wool, of little value. The 
| writer advised him to purchase a better hat, ad- 
|monishing him of its necessity, to secure the school; 
|but he declined, saying, that his proposed employ- 
ers must “take him hat and all, or not at all.”— 
|He immediately repaired to the place to obtain 
employment, had a very pleasant interview with 
|the superintending committee, who received him 
|kindly, and conferred without reserve on the object 
of his mission. For aslight reason, the committee 
decided not to employ him. The chairman of the 
committee, to whom respectfal allusion has been 
made, a lawyer of distinction, immediately addres- 
ised me a letter, saying, he had no doubt that the 
teacher was a man of intelligence, and was amply 
| qualified to teach the school, but somewhat eccen- 
tric and inattentive to public opinion as to dress ; 
said he could not consent for a moment to give his 
sanction of approbation to a teacher that would 
wear such a hat daily in presence of his pupils,— 
one who should be a model of perfection of exam- 


|ple in all his relations to the school. 


The following historical reminiscence is record- 
ed in Mrs. Child’s letters from New York 


ing the origin of the meaning of the word Man- 


, respect- 


HATTAN, the name of the island, now the site of 
New York city. Mrs. Child remarks, “ The very 
name of the island, Manhattan, brings me back to 
civilization, by a most unpleasant path. The cele- 


{ 


brated Hudson first entered the magnificen 


that now bears his name, in his adventurou 
Tur Hater Moon, in the autumn of 1609. The sim- 
ple Indians were attracted by the red garments and 
bright buttons of the 


. . ] . . 1 
strangers ; and, as usual, 


their new friendship was soon sealed with the ac- 


cursed fire-water. On the island, where New York 
city now stands, the Indians had a grea carouse ; 
and they in commemoration thereof, named it Man- 
ahachtanienks, abbreviated, by rapid speech, to 
Manhattan. ‘The meaning of it is, The 7 
all got drunk loge ther.” N Hi, Jou i D 

Pror. Joun Oapen, late of Ohio, and w known 


to many teachers of this State, through | 


s labors 


in our Institute last fall, and to some extent in the 


series just closed, has been appointed Prin tipal of 
the newly established State Normal School of Min- 
inesota, and enters upon his duties, we believe in 


July. Mr. Ogden has had several years experience 


in normal teaching, and is the author of a recent 
work on education.— Wis. Jour. Education. 
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This institution is for “juvenile delinquents ;’ Capitol w 1 prove its principal attraction to us pre 
it is sustained by individual munificence, and its We thought we sl! 1 often go thither to see and dio 
immediate patrons are the Honorable Earl of De hear the far men gat] 1 its hal! nt are 





by, the Earl of Harrowby, and Lord Stanley, men 01 his pri 
bers of Parliament. In the boys that come to tl Jap | pe 
ship, the trustees, of course, expect to find just ention ; | 9 tin; 
many crooked saplings in the forest of humar f ( pre 
but, so long as it is seen that the gnarled, knotted, f dly guid tu them to calculate viy- wr! 
and blast« d oak of fifty winters can be renovated ire time ft 1 mu I at the Smiths« nian n- fal: 


and brought forth in living green, the Board w stitutio Patent Off ind to the conse1 to 





not doubt that the ill-rooted sapling of a few sum vator n 1 1 f the Capitol Of course they tor 
mers may be transplanted with good effect, and will exp: the pub buildings and the cla 
that the crooked little plant, bent, and dwarfed, statuary but they will not hav anticipated how the 
and cankered, it may be, from neglect,) may, by much of tl eautiful d curious there 1 the | ers 
genial culture, and the blessing of God on the hu- places a named 
mane effort, become a goodly tree.— Mass. Jeacher. In the « vatory we saw ittracted thither 
. 5 eiacuad Ot 
several ti and always I lew wondae th 
rhe R. I. Schoolmaster has the following inci- coffee bush. | pyrus, — :mon, cassia, palms - 
: llustrating . rr of nese: , : : 
dent, illustrating the power of kindness : af ve " shoo. da f- and Beasilie tio 
A prisoner who had spent most of his life in con- , , tn} ar re nil] , ag 
rosewoot ! er-plar " va 1, guava, 
finement, and grown desperate all the while, had) gamphor. ; pulaue. talipot. screw-pit ie te! 
: ; , ee aery ’ . I wees 9 SS wepeus oo : 
threatened to take the life of the warden This |tain. ba , tree, tea-plant, and ay gi 
; he . to ‘, > co "\Y y tn ' mi F i 
having been reported, Capt. P. sent for him, took | others hard os vemasite The Smiths -” it 
him into a room alone with himself, and pointing Institut F } ees um halls and India we 
‘ ul at A ‘ i » t Ast thi AlidD Gi A A 
to a razor, said, ‘‘ you may shaveme.” ‘The priso1 ns edema Ciel s oo —_ ' 
. . raiery ise! rn re tl 1 ( e aay i ne 
er proceeded, but with a trembling hand, and when | posont off . lisapy ted: we expected th 
ate OU] ) were isappointed: y ex] ¢ 
the work was done, Capt. P. said: “I have be tot = ~~ } f a sia 
t ‘ eas t { en ons ] - 
informed that you would take my life, if you had a jace , e +} we F Amet mn ~ 
chance: but 1 thought 1 would trust you I") , , “a , | 
. pe | s I { ut es 
prisoner was overcome with emotion, and the eyes nd { ’ + nt per 4 ‘ ’ r TOT Seé 
unused to weeping, poured forth their torrents ,’ Min Rail Bina : m 
while he said: “I have been a very devil these) ,;.4 ;, —_ oat H +] 
; 4 . en ( I ; r a t 
Non *T ? ys ¢ ul ¢ » 1 firs me w oO ha . . 
eighteen yea , and yt 1 are the rst one VY ww Washinet _ nD et page: thes + wh eC} 
treated me asaman. You shall have no further|po wore at © wien Matte —— on al 
trouble from me.” He faithfully kept his word ee P ‘ rit} Bens ef PR 0 
. y Yr { Ss eaties ob Signatures O! i> L- 
a 
part [ XVIII., ] n, Bernad ‘ 
Copying paper is now best made with a solution | ,4},,, ‘ ’ naed by Fras he: DT , 
of proto-sulphate of iron. A letter written with §;,, Lond » of Alexat in a 
common ink, which contains an infusion of nut-|,,.. o,a = 4 1 +} Dec] ' nl 
ruS >; aba, HOS es Sf OL ali, toe eciara Oo! | 
rt Is yr y ] ] iS ‘ - its hase ; ( ( late oT . } ) } 1 . ; 
galls, or which has for its base a tanno-galla of Indepen nd the commission of Wa h 
iron, Will give a pe rfect fac-simile or paper so pr eton. E n 
pared If a little sugar or pyro-gallic acid be t 
added to the ordi: ry ink, there is no need of a Na ( | the vast pra P 
press The copy may be taken by merely lay ’ bites ‘ f ’ hich. under . ) : 
. . . . . t Ji ref } ~ i Voi l. 1 idgit a - | li 
an oiled paper over the copying paper, and rubbing imstances of mat of weather, 1 
it with the hand.—N. Y. Teacher. rost, ¢ { ! 
od ; wers t y traveler be ma ( 
Che Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
gives us the tollowing item of news: Spe¢ f ’ 
. het vie he finds a monitor { 
of Dictionaries, reminds us that one of th pt 
tI ? f lal 


CT ol Webster’s L4 { bridged has late y io med 
1 p na i i 1 


life partnership with a Michigan lady. In mal 
s ' 
this selection, we doubt not, he has acted 
| 1 | ) ] rit 37 { 
principle vet the handsomes ore he best . pyr oete 
, 1 new treat =) ‘ ecently soned 1 : 
May their happiness ever remain “ unabridged. : , | 
In Washington we found much to interest a/test aga t e things which we find in this and 


stranger. In our thoughts, Washington was ot ther treat on rheti When the authors 


the political metropolis, and we thought that the|take up the s ect of purity and propriety of ex 
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pression, they almost universally become too fasti- | 
dious, and strive to banish forms of expression that 
are used freely by good writers. Purity and pro- 
priety are desirable; but very clean and proper 
people never do any work. Authors, whose wri- 
tings have any force, are constantly violating these 
prettinesses of school rhetorics; and it is time for 
writers to recognize the fact, and not give such 


false directions. The same remark may be applied 
to our grammars. 
toric, we have often been obliged to 
classes, “‘ the text-book 


the language, as shown by good writers and speak- 


say to our 
says so, but the usage of 


ers, is against the statement.” 


We observe in an article on the action of the late 


Ohio Legislature upon school matters, published | 
in the July number of the Monthly, that a disposi- | 


tion is manifested on the part of certain factions, 
against the operations of the common school sys- 
tem of that State. 


graph from the 


We quote the following para- 
article referred to, which, though 
it only specifies success in the attack on the very 
weakest and least necessary point of their system 
—that of Libraries—is premonitory of danger to 
the vital parts :— 

“The first step backward has already been taken 
by the Legislature, in the repeal of the library tax. 
It is true that this feature is not generally regarded 
essential to a good school system, and may not per 
se indicate further mutilations of the system. It 
must be evide nt, however, to those who have watch- 
ed the course of school events, that this action of 
the Legislature is but an advance wave of astrong 
current of opposition to other features more vital 
and essential. The opposition consists primarily 
of a few determined anti-free-school men, who are 
assiduously using every adverse influence—finan- 
cial or religious—to repeal the most vital provi- 
sions of our excellent school law, 


and because they 
are vital. 


The danger is notinthe number of these 
men, but in their great activity and power of com- 
bining with them every adverse influence. But 1 
have no fears as to the final success of this adverse 
movement. The public school system of Ohio is 
too firmly established in the affections of the peo- 
ple, to be overthrown. It may be mutilated, but 
can never be destroyed. It is a part of our organ- 
ic act and must there remain.” 


Pouitenrss.—The word politeness comes from the 
Greek word polis, a city; and had its origin from 
the fact that the inhabitants of a city are more re- 
fined, more polished, in other words, more polite 
than those resident in the adjacent country. Po- 
liteness is defined, good or agreeable manners, which 
are the result of good breeding. 
defines it, 


Dr, Witherspoon 
‘real kindness kindly expressed.” A 
person of refined manners and urbane appearance, 
is called a gentleman. Such a person is easy in 
all his movements, would not even close a door 
harshly, and wishes to make every body happy 
around him.—WN. H. Jour. Education. 


In teaching grammar and rhe- | 
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We quote from the same article, in which the 
labove is found, an illustration of the principle :— 
A friend and much esteemed pupil wished to se- 
cure a school in a neighboring State, where there 
was a vacancy. He had the requisite testimonials, 
and a letter of introduction to the chairman of the 
superintending school committee, from the writer : 
this chairman was a gentleman of high standing in 
society, and an intimate friend. ‘The applicant was 
a successful and efficient teacher, and of manly de- 
'meanor. His dress, aside from his hat, well com- 
ported with his profession ; but at the time, he was 
|wearing a small, low-crowned peaked topped hat, 
madevof refuse lamb’s wool, of little value. The 
writer advised him to purchase a better hat, ad- 
monishing him of its necessity, to secure the school; 
| but he declined, saying, that his proposed employ- 
jers must “take him hat and all, or not at all.”— 
He immediately repaired to the place to obtain 
employment, had a very pleasant interview with 
the superintending committee, who received him 
|kindly, and conferred without reserve on the object 
of his mission. Fora slight reason, the committee 
decided not to employ him. ‘The chairman of the 
committee, to whom —" allusion has been 
made, a lawyer of distinction, immediately addres- 
sed me a letter, saying, he had no doubt that the 
ligence, and was amply 





teacher was a man of inte 
qualified to oe the foe 30" but somewhat eccen- 
tric and inattentive 
said he could “a consent for a moment to give his 
sanction of approbation to a teacher that would 
wear such a hat daily in presence of his pupils,— 
one who should be a model of perie ction of exam- 
ple in all his relations to the school. 


to public opinion as to dress ;: 


The following historical remini 


ed in Mrs. Child’s letters from New York, respect- 


ing the origin of the meaning of the word Mawn- 





HATTAN, the name of the island, now the site of 
New Y¥ ork city. Mrs. Child remarks, “‘ The very 
name of the island, Manhattan, brings me back to 


civilization, by a most unpleasant path. ‘The cele- 


brated Hudson first entered the magnificent river 
that now bears his name, in his adventu yacht, 
Tur Hatr Moon, in the autumn of 1609. The sim- 
ple Indians were attracted by the red gart ts and 
bright buttons of the strangers ; and usual, 
their new friendship was soon sealed with the ac- 
cursed fire-water. On the island, w) New York 
city now stands, the Indians had a g \ ouse ; 
and ant in commemoration thereof, 1 lit Man- 
ahachtanienks, abbreviated, by rapid ech. to 


e meaning of it is, 7 


Manhattan. ‘Tl 
all got drunk loge ther.’ N HT, Jou TA 


Pror. JouN 


to many teachers of this State, through his 


Or DEN. late of Ohio ‘ d \ | known 


labors 


] 


in our Institute last fall, and to some extent in the 


series just closed, has been appointed Principal of 
Normal School of Min- 


nesota, and enters upon his duties, we believe in 


the newly established State 


July. Mr. Ogden has had several years experience 
Shear ge : - ; 

in normal teaching, and is the author of a recent 
work on education.— Wis. Jour. Education. 
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A lazy teacher is of all abominations the most sever 
abominable ; and yet the world, and even the west re a 
d hia le , 
ern part of it, has examples of men, who think D ' 
‘ i 
$s Casler to cultivate mu 1 than potatoes: and the 
have ex hanged the pl ith for the birc} t A 
and have set about the work in their own 
i 
W In he economy of bee 1¢ 3 r an ( 
but the mon t their des vis | , 
ed, t are killed d put out of the hive 
would no e amiss if Anderson, th 100 
some r fabulous gentleman, woul: t thes 
part ywards the dro Sin t y t huma 
} P lf, ] lu rf 
A GLANCE INTO THE INTERIOR OF CANADA WEST 
The following extracts from one No. of the Ind 
pendent, } hed at Col ne, N ul nd 
( da West, are very inte ng | . 
I} I I on about Ci 
h D exercises of a , 
+} on} 
leachers learnin the rules of Spellin ! 
our readers ¢ omewha I 
pur f “ Amer n inv 
tll But i, that paren nd of I } 
~ t er? by j ’ +} 
1 ar i Ol nd y 
HH p on of he labor 1 ¥ I 
Rvyer ilso no more than 
] Or arran men l 
th 1areader of this Journ 
n I n mMiral el I | 
f ‘ > \\ } 
‘he writer o report on the B 
na { Lie ma I ] h ] \\ | 
rar m f the I St ( 
( ra ( n expre ( v W 
| | of Northumberland « A 
r 1d we wish t 1 al 
i (CON I} ! 
I 1 among tl litera t J 
( I s ee: h ra) 
\ program) 
r ’ ‘ T- \\ { 
m be ¢ ( \ 
1 \\ Ippos n 
I | ( VW ( 
I i ie | f ( 
) y ] ( \ 
We ni rom 
much he t 
o rey ir « I 
of Ine l 
( nm] ra \ 
reading ( ilso ns a promine 
‘ ré ~ 
er ll for hers I 
sp ind that the pr sh nD 
! re put if peop would ¢ n I 
opp ty, they could see such exercises anv day 
bY VISILIDN& « r | ublie se hools. W « ao no h n ha ; , \\ 
he tims Convention should be « ipied in ca 
chising teachers, or in furnishing them mer ng and 
learning. This feature we are informed will be wai scl 
ed, if teachers are prepared to occupy th time with |] og oth 
n 1) ( ires, etc. | r tact to te 
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plication may learn; but opportunity and application 
will not make a teacher. A master, governor, class- 
arranger and recitation-hearer it may make; but we 
think one needs to be more than a scholar and a 
catechist to be a successful and useful teacher of the 
young. We speak the conviction of our own minds 


when we say, that we believe the present faculty of 


Belleville Seminary—from the Principal to the Tu- 
tor, of both departments—possess the imparting gift, 
if we may sospeak. The classes seem to have made 
great proficiency and to understand well their several 
branches of study. It is pleasurable to be taught 
by those who make it a pleasure to teach, and under 
such teachers easy to learn. We have been told by 
all the students with whom we have conversed on 
this subject, that they love the Seminary, love their 
teachers and love study. Love it, we presume, be- 
cause it is made lovely.” 





SS TS OT LR LT 


Hook Notices, 


A Know LencE or Livinec Tunes: with the laws of their 
existence. By A. N. Bell, A. M., M. D., late Surgeon 
U. 8. N., &. 12mo. 358 pages, with a copious index 
and plates. Bailliere & Brothers, New York, 1860. 
This is a delightful book :—the result of the observa- 

tion and deductions of a man of science, whose opportu- 

nities to see ** Living Things” in all their forms, and *‘ the 
world”? in many parts, have been considerable and well 
improved. While it is physiological in character and 
scientific in arrangement and matter, it is broadened with 
liberal views and rendered practical by useful conclu- 
sions. Not, perhaps, calculated to be a text book of physi- 
ology in the hands of aclass of beginners, it is a work 
from which the Teacher will draw light and aid, the gen- 
eral reader pleasure and profit, and the student, many of 
those general ideas and views, which the mere text book 


does not present. 


Pecx’s Gawnwotr: An Introduc'ory Course of Natural Phi- 
losophy, for the use of Schoolsand Academies. Edited, 
from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by William G. Peck, M. 
A., Prof. Mathematics in Columbia College, N. Y. 12mo. 
480 pages, with numerous plates and a full index. A. 
S. Barnes & Burr, N. Y. 1860. 

This is by the author of ** Elements of Mechanics,’ 
which we presented to the favorable notice of the reader 
a few months since ; and though not original, will reflect 
equal credit. The scientific, yet practical character 
of M. Ganot’s work (of which this is mainly a transla- 
tion) will at once appear from an examination of the illus- 
trations; but when the text is scrutinized, the teacher 
and reader will find it to be what they want,—a book 


characterized by ‘‘a well balanced distribution of subjects, 


a logical development of scientific principles, and a re- 


markable clearness of definition and explanation.’ 
Hien Scnuoot GRAMMAR; or an Exposition of the Gram- 
matical Structure of the English Language. By W. T. 
Barton, A. M., author **‘ Easy Lessons in Grammar,”’ 
&e. 12mo. 372 pages. Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 1860. 


Amongst the numerous claimants for favor in this de- 
partment of training, the work of Mr. Barton (of Ala- 
bama) deserves special notice. It is evidently the result 
of much reading and of experience in teaching. It does 
not attempt to overthrow settled principles, or introduce 


new rules, yet seems to be fully up to the present condi- | 


tion and the received standards of the language. Beinga 
larger work than those first placed in the learner’s hands, 
it is designed to disentangle those idiomatic forms, and 


explain those ‘* peculiarities of structure,’’ w} much 
puzzle even the advanced student,—the expla n of 
which, after all, constitutes what is in re y English 


Grammar. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, AN F THI 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS I Chas. 
Davies, L. L. D., Professor of higher Mat! s. Ce 


lumbia College. Pp. 204 and 194, New \ 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Burr, 1860. 


We have read with some care, portions of the ¢ etry 
and the Calculus. The drawings might in a f tances 
be slightly improved ; but we do not well see how the mat- 
ter and the admirable method of treatment, « e made 
better. We regard the selection of matter int w ork 
as admirable ; and the clear, compact, ¢ sty le ir 
which it is written, must afford pure satis him 
who really appreciates the science. We I v 
any bo« k on conic sections, better a lapted I 
High Schools and Colleges than this, ar ( m 
mend it to the attention of teachers of mathe 
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IIARRISBURG, AvV¢ r, 1S¢ \ 
APPOINTMENTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Cumberland—JoserH Muirr.in, vice D. K. Noell, re 


signed. 
Susquehanna—A. N. BuLvat 
deceased. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


NOW IN COMMISSION. 


County. Name of Supt. P 

Adams, ; John C. } S, New ( 

Allegheny, A. T. Douthett Pitts 
Armstrong,...... [ Not commissioned. ] 

Beaver, T. C. Carothers, . Fra 

Bedford, Geo. Sigafoos, B 

Berks, ..........J.S8. Ermentro@t,. Rea 

Blair, . wk .John Mitchell, H 

Bradford, ( s. R. ( I 

Bucks, S. S. Oy t G 

Butler, ..... Eugene Ferrero,. But 

Cambria, .. .T. A. Maguire,. . Ebe 

Carbon, Thos. L. Foster,.Ma 

Centre, Thos. H | 

Chester, WwW. W W . WV ( 

Clarion, I. G. McG " St 

Clearfield,.......Jesse ] Curw . 
linton, ..... Jesse H. Berry Mill H t 

Columbia, ......Lewis Ap} nan,L S 

CRAMIOLGs. «00000 S. R. Thompson,. Mea f 

Cumberland, Jos. Mifflin, Shit 

Dauphin, Saml. D. Ingram,. Har 

Delaware, Chas. W. D s,.M S 
re ...-+.Charles R. Earley, Ke 

Erie, , ..L. W. Savage, | ‘ 

Fayette, ....3. V. Gibbons, Brow 

Forest, “el Wy Bee Marie: 

Franklin, .... P. M. Shoemaker, Upper & 

Fulton, .. .. Wm. A. Gray, Wells 7 

Greene, John A. Gordon,. Way! 


Huntingdon, . Robert Mc Devitt. Hunt 
Indiana, , Saml. P. Bollman,Ind 
Jefferson, ... Saml. McElhose,. Br 


Juniata,.. John B. Porter,..Oak 


Lancaster, .. David Evans, Lancas ( 
Lawrence, ......8. Morrison, New Cast ( 
Lebanon, .... Henry Houck, Le f 
Lehigh, ...... Tilghman Good,..A ; 

Luzerne,.. Abel Marcy, Wy 9 SO 
Lycoming, ......Hugh Castles, Hughesv SO 
McKean, ....... Warren Cowles,.Smethport 1 
Mercer, .........J3. A. McCandless, Mercer, 00 
Sd) ere Azariah Smith,.. Lewistown, 60 
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yu . Name of Supt. Os fice. Sa / ther party N taey esire? Beneze istric ‘ores? 
C. ty N f Supt Post O] S f tt I t, F 
M e, Chas. S. Detrick, . Stroudsburg, 66 int / District. B ford county. 
' - - ) rahs nottstow!l ) 
b romery. R. Cruikshank,. . Pott W Answi : eg ection to this arrange- 
Montour, . Wm. R. Butler,.. Danville, ; 
- 7 ment: ft 3; not on be . 
N ,my Abraham Kind, Bethlehe : r “ ’ = . , e to be « 
Nort and,.Jacob Ulp, ... Northumberland, 7 rage Lhe erved to f[ hase, howeve 
Perry, Lewis B. Kerr,.. Landisburg, { ven thea & wer at time to relieve them- 
Pike, . P. F. Fulmer, Fulmersville, : ‘ 
— pea ; t that n it grow out of 
tte Seth Lewis, Ulysses, ; = . pow ol 
S vik J. K., Krewson,.. Miners le, | the partne 
Sny . Saml. Alleman,.. Middleburg, i 
Somerset, Jos. J. Stutzman,.Somerset, s. Q : In the teachers by a Boar 
Sullivan, H. Armstrong, Dushore, Virectors, W the } node f voting ?—Earl 
Susque A. N. Bullard, Montrose, Q Lis ; 
Tioga, Hiram C. Johns,.Mainsburg, 100 ANSWI é le is for the Secretary to cal 
Union, D. Heckendom New Berlin, 
. . “ ve 2 r S t less than four. be- 
Venang Charles H. Dale,. Franklin, 6 
Washingt l. H. Longdor Hillsboro, ; 54 D answer, vivd voce, 
Warren, W. F. Dalrymple, Pittsfield, { the 1 . t es he voles f and 
P ard Bethan oy ) 
Wayne, Elias O. Ward,.. Bethany Boro., 70 the & : : tes the names of 2 
Westmoreland, ..Samuel 8S. Jack,.. Pleasant Unity, S00 . ; 
Wryom .. Jacob De Witt. Cunkhannock, e 4 y f 3 ol ¢ rect s who voted 
York A. R. Blair. York, lf each, at 
] 9 +,) req res iu 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. tes r rs f e Board’ to be kept. 
5b. Q stron: Would it be lawful for Directors, wh: 
x CSE es ers. the o ec 
the place to meet at, as a Boa to pay 
ise Of a suitable room, out of the funds of the D to ena ¢ é stituents, at a 
Wi t District, Chester county K vy ft : not ng is this 
AN s not easy to suppose such a cas Dire the tant act of select 
tors i eet in the most central scho {f tue teachers. H é the President 
Dist public house,—many preferring t 4 \ s y i all of si to A 
for f that it a rds the requisite a ! N sa I eeding nasmuch 
t 1 horses I the d . s to show how 
the “4 ] y case I 
D particularly ir vns, e B S s. when the Board 
4 in one of the sch s t late ihnen 
lesk for the Pres Se " was electe 1 
i r books and paper sa vhat me ers were 
uC should become general. t ea y part of the | 
t ; t soard can obtain no really table 
e, elsewhere, in which to} f é I ; es : é t 3. ca 
ney he S Law, W | ‘ 2. ¢ 
c } iving toe ‘ sé ( is i ‘ ‘ a F , , 1¢ 
f + | , 1 " 
( Is i 1B D sttefe the « 
3¢ in i 0 the . st . 
and t 1 wit e ft 
| 3 1, t ‘ t of the sé ] I 
instruc for its ) t ‘ ‘ e t 
ess ft I rents LV rs f RB = 
rivat n j D \ 
\ I » when Sub-D sw ites in 
P ¥ 
é is ‘ Vv are 
ef ’ .W ] I : sil 
tion in every ¢ s wn : 
r Sg uid f the Nic ‘ ‘ 
I Ww 
AS¢ or ] yt l ; 
d n Is expe 
I ise, 1s y ? V , J 
g ) District lis 1 no , ‘ ft. WwW 
e taxes a | lar | t AD : 
t.?? In some cases, Direct Ave tw I rmay e |} 
f a school sé 1] | lod to tw 
} ¥ 
1that Was expe ed the ‘ ‘ ‘ » 9 
Ze s of the vic t siring a bette t 
allowed the Boa wou i 
14 , 
ad tl means by t I f Q | ind othe 
1 should en irage t if r é ‘ . 
I [ § trict, Wasi 
s still the property f the w e Dis ' . ? 
ANSWIE I The ess oO 
y ‘ tire L rec 3 an tizens | 
=e oS g é : a graded s« rina 
s€ Cv.anvn,—the lower part t 
. Room andthe upper as a Town Hall, | Y°'Y all s . i done without loss ¢ 
Directors reserving the right to buy out the! time to the you and less advanced pupils. The first 
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duty of Directors is to provide sufficient instruction in the | 


primary or rudimental branches, forall the children of the 


District. When arrangements are made for this founda- 


tion work, the higher branches may and should be pro- 
vided for. 


61. Question: Is ** gentleman’? an occupation; and 
if a person have no occupation, can he be taxed as a gen- 
tleman ?—Pittstown District, Luzerne county. 

AnsweER: Ifthe word “‘gentleman” be written oppo- 

’ 


site a person’s name in the *‘ adjusted valuation,” it is an 


occupation, on which he may be taxed. But if nothing 
be written opposite a person’s name in the adjusted valu- 
ation, indicating his calling, he is not liable to an occupa- 
tion tax. 


62. Question: Is a single freeman over the age of 
twenty one years, who is returned in the *‘ adjusted valu- 
tion,’’ as having an occupation, and who is assessed with 
an occupation tax for school purposes, also liable to the 
single freeman tax of $1.?—New Columbus District, Lu- 
zerne county. 

Answer: Heisnot. The only single freemen over 2], 


‘ 


who are liable to the single freeman tax, are such as ** do 


not follow any occupation or calling, If they are re- 


turned as having an occupation, they must be taxed upon 
it, and not as single freemen. 

Certain taxables refuse to pay the one 
dollar assessed upon them as ‘“‘single freemen over 
twenty-one, without occupation.’? Would it be advisable 
to exonerate them and thus save the risk, trouble and ex- 
pense of a law suit !—Peach Bottom District, York county. 


63. QUESTION: 


ANSWER: It would not only not be advisable, but it would 
be a positive neglect of duty and betrayal of the trust re- 
posed in them by the citizens of the District, for the Board 
to make exonerations for any such reason or purpose.— 
The tax is legal and constitutional, and it will be illegal 
and wrong if the Directors exonerate it, or any other tax, 
except in cases of “mistakes, indigent persons, or un- 
seated lands,’’—which are the only grounds for exonera- 
tion authorized by the school law. It is the duty of the 
Board to require, and of the collector to enforce the col- 
lection of all tax; to effect which the collector has the 
same power as a collector of county rates; and if cost oc- 
cur, it will fall on the refusing taxables. If, however, on 
account of any informality in the mode of levy or the 
making out of the duplicate, the refusing taxables should 
payable by the collector, 


escape the cost, it will not be 


but by the District; which should be willing to pay, in 

such case, in order to have the matter tested and the pro- 

per mode of proceeding ascertained for future guidance. 
64. Question: Cana young man nearly of age, be ap- 

pointed Collector of School Tax, if he gives bond with 

sureties ’—Lafayette District, McKean county. 

Legally he cannot; and if he 


ANSWER: be appointed, 


his bond is void and his sureties are not liable. 

65. Question: Must a Township Treasuer give bail if 
he appeal to Court, from the settlement of his accounts 
by the Township Audito: ?—Upper St. Clair District, Aile- 
gheny county. 

Answer: He must. The act of 15 April 1834, regulat- 
ing the powers of To-vnship Auditors, makes no excep- 
tion in case of bail; and the School supplement of 21 
May, 1857, subjectinz the accounts of School Treasuvers 
to settlement by Township Auditors, places them on the 


footing of other appellants. 
ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 


66. Question: What is the Teacher’s month, if noth- 
ing more specific be in the agreement, than the word 
** month ??°—Lock Haven Teacher, Clinton county. 
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ANSWER: By the latest instructions issued from this 
Department, it is the calendar month of 
Sundays and every alternate Saturday omitted,—making 
22 days; and this decision, if the matter be left to the 
State Superintendent, will be adhered to, for the | 

67. Question: Is a Board of Directors justifiable in 
removing a teacher, appointed to a school, when complaint 
is made by a few patrons, who say they do not like n 
and will not send their children ?— Teacher in Earl District, 
Lancaster county. 

ANSWER: This seems to be the case of a teacher duly 
selected by a Board of Directors, but not yet entered upo1 
the duties of his office. If so, the Board are not justifia- 
ble in rescinding their contract with him. He has not yet 
failed to afford satisfaction, or been guilty of any act of 
impropriety, in his official capacity ; and if the Board re- 
fuse to permit him to perform his part of the contract, they 


rhis opi 


7 
a 


will be liable to him in damages. 
given on the assumption that the teacher has a regular 
certificate and has been guilty of no fraud or deception in 
obtaining the vote of the Board. 
If the case relate to a teacher a 
of his duties, then he can only be dismissed for ‘* incom- 
petency, cruelty, negligence or immorality.’’ He is 
to be subjected, in either case, to the caprice or the per- 


sonal dislikes of.** one or a few” citizens of the District. 


68. Question: Can Teachers collect interest on their 
orders, if not promptly paid, on presentat at the Dis- 


in Nelson District, Tio 


I 
t 





trict Treasury ?— Teacher 

ANSWER: The claims of Teachers in suc! ses, are t 
be governed by the laws of the land in all s cases: 
and that law is, that orders payable in ca presenta- 
tion, will bear interest from the date of presentation, de- 


mand and refusal to pay. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZEN 


69. Question: Isit right forS D give 
the use of one of the school houses of the Dis 
ignorant, incompetent teacher, to kee; scl after 
the close of the public term of the District ( 

ANSWER: It is neither rig nor lawful, 1 be- 


trayal of the trust reposed inthem. Ti 











establish a sufficient number of schools, for t inst n of 
the youth of the District, by competent Teachers; and if they 
find themselves unable, out of the j to kee} 
the schools open long enough each yea! ect this 
ject, by means of Teachers paid by them, a ul 
just construction of the law permits them to gra e us¢ 
of the houses for pay schools, du ge the ince of the 
year ;—for this is effecting tl ect in view b} e next 
best means. But the ire as r select 
none but competent Teachers—that is, 7% lding 
the County Supe nte ni’s Ce ti fie e. as 
in employing teachers to be paid directly by strict. 
If evil result to the child from their ne this plain 
official y, it matters little who pays for t iment 
of that evil,—whether the Dist: yr the pa ; while 
the responsibility of t e making tl sel , is the 
same in both case 

rO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

70. Question: What is e reas t Editors 
have not been paid f vel I f the 
Convention of Directors, last May, tos t a County Su- 
perintendent ?—County Superintendent 
| Answer: The School Law of 15854, pi that th 


notice of the Convention of Directors, shall insert- 


ed in more than two papers in each county. In yours and 


'geveral others, this number has been exceeded, and there 
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has been difficulty and delay caused by this excess; the cants é sci¢ iching at the san ne 
Aud yor General deciding, that only two eac! y and c 4 unches, a then t 
can be paid. Hereafter, this must be borne in mind é K t this Ww it roper I ‘ 
tice is only to be put in to two papers In ea int av t é f t r ferent i! 
When this is done, the bill, ma yut at the usu % te t f the sch , as true, th: 
will be promptly paid. f e sé t : and tha 
Question: How are the copies ol the Report I their | s et ALLY they now , and ably ha 
he uments, to be transmitte ito Directors and othe \ { " e spirit of ] ] school ' 
¥ ‘ receive them ?—County Superintendent ‘ ~ 
I va y il scl ‘ 857, Superin 
ANSWER They are to be taken by the County Supe! a 
= 75. Qui , lo w é t may a County Superin- ainly 
tendent with him, when he examines Teachers visits enol ; 
lent terfe the sele ext Book y a board yrm, a 
scl Is. and then delivered. ire S ’ f 
would 

” ; Base } mel . ‘ ‘ 

72. Question: Why were there no copies f the ¢ AN I : 3 } ciiese ; ut of 
mon Law and Decisions, in the box of ad imeé 3 ther. itis t t te tall. The Aw Wise- nitted 
ately received ?—County Superintendent. ‘ { y ; 

vy leaves ‘ text ks the 4 / 
4 : } parent 

Answer: Because the Department has not a supply On 4, ¢ , P ‘ = 

| } e D ¢ ‘ ‘ ate repres¢ es 
hand. The large edition of 1857, is now nearly exhaust 4 aipy Pe ; | Our 
. i ‘ t ‘ A ‘ . . | 

¢ and as it will require much time and considerable §¢pat , ted. is tha P | nent 

abor to compile a new edition, none need be expected, | Teg . ot S ) fessvor 
rr sometime. In the interim, ¢ yrrespondence by t \ f rehe! 
and the © il Department of the Journ: must € The Sta tu three ‘ s. ) an 
yn tos y the deficiency. tated to Cou : , that if Directors os arm<¢ 

: - : ; At 

73. Question: If a County Superintencer elve S text Ks N 

‘ { + ate « ‘ mn ft ne i 

ir ce cate madt ita sworn A ¢ é g t- 
vet k ws positively ichers have een € rese 

= thus ; 

the dis lurir ir, witl t a certihe i 

' : . info 
vhat s r 1__ County Supe itendent. i rs the | S 

d 1) 
; wil 
A ‘ It is his duty, as it is that of any othe! But ¢ s e treat y 
: y 
li flice to guard the trust confided to n. In this< ew ‘ 
es scert whether the act of el ( Ww \' cS € l. 
} ? id 
vas k wingly and iudulently committed I f the I end 
1 wt 
| sible, he iy return the di nent t e Boa parents with sult 
Y 
Pi f the District eaving the tic ty zg \ yays ti t jten 

t ‘ al ¢ »wment of teachers t } ‘ ire 
the | , | ‘ rs ‘ P = s ave 
wy , ned. 4 ¢ to hia duty to t ( 3 I 4V 

’ el ite , De tment. wit ¢ S sh- 101 
me f r ‘ e Case v he é Ww ‘ S the 8 req 

ted ‘ inds District Attorney ‘ r f mi 
Dé es ene s re fa 

Tt 1 f ¥ ‘ { | 
S ‘ iv) 4 ‘ , 
‘ t ‘ ~ x > 
¥ \ € 
Ri ( s s y 
- ‘ | he fore am 
P r 
« ee ‘ ‘ ‘ té + ft ] 
’ S , 
’ 5 ‘ Ave F i] 
- . we 
a 
| r v, 
da 
tT M 
/ . ‘ é ¢ ' 
An [ cant g t! 
, . ‘ @ T) 2 
nt t tant ‘ , { ” 

5 t W Nf ess \ : ' 

sine it v I y 

\ t¢ W \ 
wit tie ea ! p A D 

vas t t é t t it w é eg s 

tv s \ ( ce of ( ty s \ 

v f vis : : em] v ‘ 
t 
- , ice of and marl ‘ ’ 3 Te f , ) 

pr st i g It w ld re ve é , ‘ p 
er the notive to study 1e science, & } \ ( r I n 

self t tea o gnates ‘ | 

Instead, therefore, of striking this ** ite M I g to the re¢ | 
| 

certificat . the next issue of these documents Will p! " es t ‘ t p elati q f the , 

ly contain it divided into two :—one fort ti / é s y t County 

ence of teaching, and one for the art or practice oi teach Superintendent es ( f al Directors 

and Superintendents will be required to examine all appli- ragent. In a W there is spection of the Teacher 
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in his professional capacity, and Visitation of the school 
in reference to results. 

While it is true, that these supervisions are widely dif- 
ferent in their kinds, objects, and agencies, yet it is also 
true, that the one, to some extent, embraces the other, 
and that they cannot be entirely separated. Hence prob- 
ably has arisen the mistaken idea, that the main duty of 
school visitation has been devolved by law on the County 
Superintendent, and the erroneous practice of leaving it 
mainly to him :—a duty as impossible for him fully to per- 
form, as it would be injurious if he could; for, the result 
would be, the taking of the management of the schools, 
jut of the responsible hands to which the law has com- 
mitted it, and the placing of it in those over whom the 
parent has no direct control. 

Our system will not be complete or safe in this depart- 
ment of its operations, till this distinction between pro- 
fessional inspection and directorial visitation is fully com- 
prehended ; and the two kinds of supervision are separate- 
ly and independently, though always concurrently and 
harmoniously, administered. 

At a future time, some suggestions will be offered for 
the improvement of District or Directorial Visitation. The 
present object is, if possible, to render more efficient and 
uniform, inspection by the County Superintendent; and it 
be now considered 


will in reference to quantity, manner 


and objec Ss 


1. As to Quantity of Inspection by a County Superin- 


tendent, the school law, though somewhat indefinite, is 


sufficiently exacting. ‘‘ It shall be his duty to visit, as 


often az practicable, the several schools of his county’’— | 


are the words. Inasmuch, however, as some counties 
have over 400 and several less than 50 schools,—yet each 
having a Superintendent,—it could not well have been 
more specific. Still, as this is the only duty of the office 
requiring attention after the schools open—that of ex- 
amining teachers being prior in time,—it seems plain, that 
if as much visitation as is ** practicable” is to be perform- 
ed, then the whole of the officer’s time, while the schools 
ire open, must be devoted to this work,—for that is plain- 


ly practicable. Hereafter, therefore, and while the law 
remains unchanged, such will be the construction and the 
rule applicable to this case. Sickness, inclemency of the 


weather, and other unavoidable hindrances, will, of 


course, have their limiting effect, and be considered; but 


no reasons of mere expediency, and no discharge of 


ther officia) acts not imposed by the law, however spe- 
cious in character or promising of result, will be permitted 
to excuse the neglect of this express duty. To ensure its 
fulfilment, teachers will henceforward be required to note 
and report to their proper Board of Directors, the number 
and duration of visits by the County Superintendent, and 
Directors to include these items in the annual District re 


Should these rep 


port to this department. rts show any 
considerable deficiency in this department of operations, 
it will then be for the officer affected thereby, to explain 
the causes in his own annual report. But in the absence 
of satisfactory explanation, it is but just to all parties, 
now, to state, that any material failure in this duty will be 
considered *‘a neglect of duty,’’ and treated accordingly. 

Quantity of visitation has reference both to the number 
and duration of visits; and it may be laid down as a gen- 
eral rule that the number of visits should not be increased 
to the injurious curtailment of their duration ; or, in other 


words, that one visit, sufficiently protracted to enable the | 


| officer to inspect the 


**methods * of the Teacher! 


their details and relations, is better than two s 





which do not effect this object. 

Nor is the quantity of visitation necessarily to be, ~ 
generally supposed, the same to each and eve! 
the district. One object of inspect be g sw e- 
after be shown, to give “* directions” to the te r 5 
improvement,—the invariable practice of eq \ 
to all the schools, might lead t he absurd res se- 
cond or third visit to a teacher who did not, t eglect 
of one who did, need such * directions.’’ It may, there- 
fore, also be laid down as a safe and advisable rule: that 
when all the schools shall have been visited ce, twice 
or thrice, as the case may be, and y time yet t 
should be devoted to an additional visit to such s sas 
most require it. It may also be assume hat I 
third visit in the regular course, may be n 
case of such schools as are known to be in a perfectly sat- 
isfactory condition, in order that the time thus save ay 
be given to such as require and will be benefitted .ddi- 
tional] assistance. In this respect, sound discret t 
guide; and, after the first visit, the officer is t | 8 
** directions’? where they will be most beneficia 

But in counties with considerably over 300 s¢ s nei- 
ther of these modifying rules can be applied I é € 
schools are all to be visited once; the leng r s 
is to be regulated by the size of the county,—be 
counties of this class as long as desirable; and littl - 
portunity will be presented, as a general rule, { ] 
ditional visit to such schools as most require 

Let it not be supposed, however, that even here, those 
short, or “‘ pop”? visits as they are called, are useless or 
even of little value. To an expert n then f 
inspection,—such as the practiced Superint 
becomes,—a very few minutes disclose very é 
methods and fitness of the teacher, and of the d 
condition of the school; while for days, if not we 
fore and after his appearance, the effect of eve f 
visit upon teacher and pupil is discoverable to a é 
eye. 

One visit, however shortened by the circumst es, i8 
therefore required, to every scl n the ( es. 
say with 300 and more scl s rhis has é ed 
heretofore, and is more practicable than may at sig 
appear; for not only is the termof te I f 
these somewhat beyond the general average tt n- 
tain numerous large towns, W s ls 
when most of those in the rural districts : ( thus 
affording a prolonged pe1 for visitat I 
open first be first inspected, and those wl tinue long- 
est be called on last. I inties of this class Mile Ce 
ny, Berks, Bradford, Cheste ( , I I 
zerne and York,) the only t el 
be given, is, that the schools must all, if prac be 
visited ; and that the dui e vis é g 
ed in proportion as the 1 er of scl s i 
300 and the length of the term increases ;—( h 
303 schools and nearly 75 months teaching, ¢ of 
much more visitation than Berks, with 413 s ; and 
only a 45 months term. 

The next class are those counties ranging from 200 to 
300 schools: these are Armstrong, Bucks, Butler, Erie, 


Fayette, Franklin, Indiana, Lycoming, Mercer, Montgo- 


Susquehanna, ‘Tioga, 


Northampton, 
Washington and Westmoreland. But as these are very 


mery, Schuylkill, 
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varie their number of schools, (trom 200 t ) 
I { i lal terms (trom 4 t Sm ths.) 1 r 
rule ee! ned In thos however, with t 
f the largest numberof s 5 ¢ 
ne iy in tength as poss es ] be 
eac! while in those with ] cer te 8 
Ss s ere sh ld e tw y n tra 
nec t Ss sch s, equivalent ) second vis 
I aT s .' n lone wil ippear, whe { 
mind t wing to the irregular commencement é 
terms ere will probably be s Ss ope 
lu é six months in the bunties of this - 
the est average terms, such as A tr svet 
Indiana and Lycoming, and during eight , 
1 f mngest, such as Bucks, Erie, Montg ‘ ’ 
S vik ] 
At 1 class of counties are those with from ] f 


ar Lehigh, Mont 


Venango, Warren ar 


haps t se with nea 


ford, Dauphin, Somerset. 


that 1 ther the abo 


f this duty, will be 


Adams, Beaver, Bedford, Blair. ¢ 





sarfield, Columbia, Cumbe 


Greene, Huntingdon, Jeffers n, Lawrence. Le 


ye, Northumberlar 
Wayne. Less thar tw 





valent, (that is more than two to very : \ 


) 
tolerated in any of these, except 


r 200 sch ls and a short te 


nand Wyoming. It 


this head, it should also state 


ve nor 


any ther rules tor the dis- 


unbendingly enforced. 
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in attendance and the presence of Directors and others, 
will more than compensate for the evil. 

III. The Objects of Inspection are various: 1. To obtain 
those statistics as to the house, furniture, teacher, school, 
&c., which are requisite for the Superintendent’s own annual 
report. This can be done in a few minutes, and is a suffi- 
cient justification, were there no other, for those brief visits 
that are paid in the very large counties. During the pre- 
sent year, these statistics will be obtained in accordance 
with the printed directions in the note books issued by this 
Department, without further instructions. 2. ** To give such 
direction in the art of teaching and the methods thereof in 
each school, as shall be deemed expedient and necessary ; 
so that each school shall be equal to the grade for which it 
was established ; and that there may be, as far as practica- 
ble, uniformity in the course of studies in schools of the 
several grades respectively.”’ This renders “ skill and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching” so indispensable in a County 
Superintendent, that the wonder is how any one not thus 
qualified, can aspire to the office. 3. To see that the schools 
are open and that the branches enjoined by the, law, to- 
gether with such others asthe Directors may have required, 
are taught. 4. To see that this is done by competent 
teachers ; or_otherwise to report the fact to the School De- 
partment. 5. To enable himself, from personal inspection» 
and observation of the teacher at work in the school, to as- 
certain his exact standing in the art or practice of teaching 
go as to give him his due mark or number in the certifi- 
cate,—which should be done in no case without this test.— 
6. To enable him to state to the proper Directors, the con- 
dition of the school and the causes of the success or failure 
of the teacher; so that the good teacher may be appreciated 
and sustained, and the bad school improved. 


The mere statement of these objects of inspection, is their 
J > 


own best explanation and a sufficient proof of the utility « 
the work. 
self-evident necessity ; and so long as the Jaw enjoins the 


Their accomplishment by some agency, is a 


whole or any part of them upon Superintendents, they will 
not only be discharging no more than their mere duty, by 
effecting them, but they wiil be preparing the profession 
for still greater usefulness, and their own office for higher 


and more honorable and important functions. Not one of 


them can be neglected or slightly performed without detri- | 


ment to all concerned ;—the teacher, the officer and the sys- 
tem,—the® pupil, the schoo] and the community,—will all 
suffer. Every year of lost time in the discharge of duty to 
the system, is a year of loss, greater or less in proportion to 
the degree of negligence, to more than 600,000 children of 
the State, and of lost influence for good upon the future by 
this vast multitude. 

Above the officer is the law. Before the law was the 
necessity which produced it. No one can mistake the pro- 
visions of the statute in the present case, or deny the neces- 
sity of some enactment on the subject. It may be, that 
full trial will show the propriety of additions or changes in 
detail; but this can only be determined by actual experi- 
ments. 
the State; and where it has, the office has, with slight ex- 
ceptions, abundantly vindicated itself. Let all, therefore, 
heartily unite, to give it full effect everywhere ;—feeling cer- 
tain that what shall thus be shown to be useful and meri- 
torious will be appreciated and sustained, and what may yet 
be required, either for efficiency or in compensation will 
not be refused by a State that has never yet taken a back- 
ward step in the cause of general education. 


ri 


This test has not yet been applied in every part of 
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DECISIONS IN CONTESTED CASES. 





HARRISBURG, July_18, 1860. 

77. In the matter of the objections, to the e of a 

commission to THomas A. MacGutrRe, as County Super- 

rintendent of Cambria, by Newton J. R rs and 

others, filed June, 1860: 

In this case, the general objection is ** want of citizen- 
ship,’? with several specifications and allegations facts, 
which all resolve themselves into two positions: Ist. 


That he was not a citizen, and 2d. That he was not an 


bria, one year next be- 





inhabitant of the county of Car 





fore his selection for the office. Evidence was: iced, 
both in support and denial of these points. But two pre- 
liminary questions, viz: Ist. Whether the office of County 
Superintendent is one by election, or appointment? and 
2d. If by appointment, whether the constitutional requi- 
sites of citizenship and residence, can be enquired into 
by the State Superintendent? having been raised by the 
respondent,—these are first to be considered. 

Ist. Is the office one by election ?--To constitute such an 
The action 


ple in their primary capacity as voters, and the vote by 


office, two things seem essential : f the peo- 


mode 


ballot. Neither is pres in this instance. The 
prescribed by law for filling this office, in addition to these, 
has certain other qualities, it is asserted, of an election: 


It is called an “‘ election’”’ in the Act of Assembly on the 


subject, and the choice is made by vofe. But the first is 


evidently an accidental word, and the other a form inci- 


dental to this mode of appointment. As to the words 
** elected” and “ election,”’ in this part of the school law, 
it is to be remarked, that in the section (the 39t! which 
prescribes the details of the proceeding, the word used is 


**select.”? This being the word employed in the opera- 


tive part of the law, the indiscriminate use of the words 
“elected,” ** election,’’ and **chosen,”’ in other parts, is 
to be disregarded, or receive force and effect from this.— 
And the fact, that the choice is to be made by vole, does 
not make the proceeding an election in the true sense of 
the word; but arises from the circumstance, that the 
| 
making of a selection by a large body of men, can be 
effected in no other way. Hence the act of voting is in- 
cidental to the body, and not characteristic and decisive 
of the manner of choice. 

If not by election, then the office must be by appoint- 
|ment.—That it is the latter, seems plain, because, Ist. It 
is not by citizens in their primary capacity, but by their 
representatives ; 2d. It is not by ballot but viva voce ; 3d. 


It is not called an election, but a selection, in the pa 
law prescribing the mode of proceeding ; 4th. In tl 
tificate the Directors do not call it an election, 
tion; 5th. The office is not complete without a 
mission ; 6th. The State Superintendent exercis 





cretion in issuing the commission; 7th. The officer i 

movable in a somewhat summary manner, and different 
from that applicable to officers by ‘‘ election’? ; and 8th. 
No officerin the State requires a greater degree « local 


knowledge, which can alone be acquired by pre 1s resi- 
dence in the field of his operations, than a County Supe! 
intendent. 





For these reasons it is held to be an office by apy t- 
ment, and subject to the provisions of the 8th tion of 
the 6th Article of the State constitution. 

2d. Are the qualifications of citizenship and idence 
|inquirable into by the State Superintendent ?/—On the ne- 
gative it is urged, that the only ** qualificat ;*? subject 
to his decision are those relating to the professional! stand- 
ing of the nominee, viz: ‘** Literary and scientific a re- 
ments, and skill and experience in the art teaching.”’ 
(Sec. 39) But Section 40, expressly makes it his duty ‘‘to 
require such evidence, under oath or affirmation, with re- 
gard to the election,’ as well as to the qualification f the 
person returned, as he shall deem necessary. Here the 
|word ** election’? (synonymous with Selection) is added t 
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t I quaiihe ations, ind tha 0 | 1¢€ 3 ( 
é “ wing, that evenif the ther qua ificat Ss we 
ur ted to, the ** election” is open to investigat 
N can this merely. mean, that he is to inquire whet 
a election’? has been had at all; because, no 
‘ efore him without a certificate of that fa 
m , therefore, intend more; and what it does mea 
ited by the use of the vagu word | 
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78. In the matter of the objections filed by Epwin F. 


Musuuitz and ethers, against the issue of a commis- 
sion to Wm. D. C. Roprock, as County Superinten- 
dent of Northampton: 
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Arininal Gommunications. 





THE EXCELSIOR NORMAL SCHOOL OF BUCKS CO. 





Perhaps few 


Institutions of the kind present 


more eligible locations than this. The site select- 


ed for the edifice is elevated ground, commanding 
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an extensive view of the rich and varied scenery] Another more advanced class in Trigonometry 
of the surrounding country. The supply of water | were required to demonstrate several rules of that 
for domestic use and bathing is unsurpassed, in any. science, which was done with much readiness,-- 
school that we have visited ; and the advantages of) showing a familiarity with the principles on which 
a line of stages connecting Doylestown and Lum-| the rules were founded, But, in order, further to 
berville, from convenient stations on the N. P. and!test this familiarity, several propositions were 
Belvidere Railroad, now give to this school, all the) enunciated, to which the class promptly adapted 
facilities of communication that could be desired.|the requisite diagram, and proceeded to demon- 
Shortly after the establishment of the school,) strate without hesitation. 
last fall, we paid a hasty visit to the place. The; ‘The recitation in reading, was particularly satis- 
attendance was then very large, considering the factory. The arrangement of the position of the 


short period from its commencement ; but the or- | class, the topics elucidated,—such as proper into- 
ganization had not been completed, as at present.| nation, inflection, emphasis, &c., were subjects 
The system of study was not sufficiently matured which altogether received due attention; and the 
to exhibit the best results of teaching ; and all the| freedom of remark practised by the class, gave an 
workings of the Institution required the test of ex-| animated character to the performance 1 ughout. 
perience, to exhibit to the patrons of the school,| Much anxiety was manifested by the class for 
such fruits of education as they desire. the purpose of comprehending the full meaning of 

Since the time to which we have referred, a num-|the author’s language, and the elucidations given 
ber of teachers have spent a term at this place,| by the pupils, when called upon by the instructor 


and opportunities have been exhibited in public! showed both acuteness and resear 
examinations for testing their progress. Since the} Some other classes passed in review,—and we 


summer vacation, and within a few days, we have then listened with particular satisfacti to a lec- 
also visited the Institution, with a view of noting|ture from the Principal. His discourse was de- 
the progress of the students, and the improvements | signed to elucidate those principles of human 


(if any) in their recitations ;—and the examina-| nature, on which the art of successful teaching 
tions have been highly gratifying. That ofa class,} must be founded. The class were informed. that 


in analyzing sentences, in which the parties were|jin future, they would be called upon to perform 
allowed ample opportunity of criticizing each | their part of lecturing on the same si ect. From 
others performances, was productive of much in-| the attention given to this lecture, it was thought 
terest. The class in this, as in other recitations,| that the suggestion would show good practical re- 
were seated at the extremity of the spacious hall,| sult, as several of the classes apps ared very busy 
and they were required in both their recitations|in taking notes of the different heads of the dis 
and criticisms, to exhibit a good specimen of elo-} course, 
cutionary power. | On the whole, this opp tunity was well adapted 
Having expressed to the Principal, Mr. Hun-/|to give an idea of the advancem« of the cause 
secker, a wish to witness 2s many of the most im-| of Education in Bucks county, an 
portant recitations as practicable, and having des-| of its standard. It is but justice to the teachers 
ignated the same, a number passed in review. Anjand pupils of this Institution to add, as a proof of 
advanced class in Algebra wrought as many ques- their zeal and ability, that we have various Lyce- 
tions in simple equations, as they could obtain room| ums and District Institutes in the county ; that a 
for the exercise,on the blackboard. Here, also,| very large Convention of Delegates has recently 


criticism was permitted, and some of the solutions! been held, by whom a County Society has been or- 
: 
were finished by other persons than those by whom) ganized; and that the Excelsior Normal School 


they were begun. ‘Those who had not an opportu-| furnishes a good share of the officers and efficient 
nity of exercising on the board, had all their slates| workers in the society. WwW. H. J. 


and Algebraic text-books in requisition, to aid in| g¢h mo, 8th, 1860. 
their critical remarks, or, for other purposes.— : 
Several of the solutions showed a very commenda- A TALK WITH COUNTY SUPERINTENDTS. 
ble facility, both in the forming and managing of} Dr. Burrowes :— Having been blessed with some 
the equations. experience as a County Superintendent, I pro- 
A class in plane Geometry, with problems indis-| pose to offer a few suggestions, which may be of 
criminately selected for each, showed much readi-| service to those who are now engaged in the busi- 
ness and acuteness in their demonstrations. Wejness. The remark has been attributed, I think, to 
took occasion to vary some of the diagrams, re-| Gen. Jackson, that ‘“‘ The price of victory is eter- 
quiring the demonstration of the same truth ; and|nal vigilance.” In advancing the interests of edu- 
the discrimination shown in the recitations indicat-| cation in a county, there is no element of charac- 
ed a good knowledge of elementary principles. ter which a Superintendent more needs, than that 
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requisite for victories “eternal vigilance.” The!) really, tl s, in t ds of the Superinten- 
duties to be fulfilled by this officer are so nume! dent of vit g¢ the ystem, To have these suc- 
ous, 80 varied, so delicate, and difficult, that with. cessful é be s leading spirit to plan 
out the most untiring energy and watchfulness,| and guid man is the Superinten- 
some labor will be neglected, some spirit will dent. It { oper place bi ct. 
unjustly wounded, some vital interest will be suffer-| ed for hold place re teachers can be 
ed to d cl ne, CC Ve t d where the pe yp! can 

Among the first duties to be performed, is De nt t ind in entertaining the 
transaction of business between the County and | & S wn where a p )pulal 
the School Department. Thisis not so arduous as) ' W ence can be s d 
many other branches of the work, nor does it re - | ( il | vor 
quire anv considerable amount of time; and yet it, @bi¢ lor t, and ence will a 
is of vital importance, that it be attended to power! \ y t Ss Again, teachers 
promptly. If letters of inquiry are received from! and lecturers are to be engaged. He should as- 
directors or citizens, it may be of great importance certain the capacity of the prominent teachers, and 
to the inquirer, that the information be at once p < out su st ead in the several branches 
communicated. Should the Superintendent be dis ure Cay d ) essfully and a cept- 
posed to proc rastinate, (and when the question re abd y Not food scn ir can teach in an In- 
quires hard thinking, there is a strong temptal on | S8titute, w d propr \ But b persist- 


to do so,) the letter in the interim may 


destroyed, and as a 
The 


people are roused by the seeming neglect, and th 


cousequence th answer S 


never made. result is, that the minds of the 


nden y Is al 
and 


ind journalized and forwarded to t 


superint a heavy discount. The annual 


reports affidavits are to be examined, as they 


come 


partm and there is never so good a time fi 


doing t! s the moment they come into his hans 


Then there.is no occasion for their being mislaid 


or lost. His annual report is to b 


} 
} 


end of the school year; and the whole subject is 


never so fresh in mind, nor is there any 


pe riod 


favorable for doing it, as the very day on wh 


is due. 


- : . . 
he examination of tedAchers is a delicate and 


diffic t ta forethought and consideratio1 

¥ ? 
of n moment, in making due preparatio: 
holding the examinations Places and times are to 


shall be a :ceptable to Teachers 
and that shall also be 


for himself. Much 


to the Superintendent, by mapping out the 


convenle 
time and travel may be saved 
county 


arranging the 


ppointments, that a journey 


residence may embrace a complete sectio1 
J 


of the county, and bring him around near home on 


Saturday night. he notices must be issued a 


sufficient time in advance, to allow directors to 


mak angements for attending, and for teache1 
to be properly informed. Care should be exercised 
to avoid election days and holidays, in making th 
prog me It is for the credit and success of tl 
Superintendent, to have all practical workings of 
his off harmonious and acce ptable to all con- 
cel ed i possible. 

But. the 3 probably no class of dut devolv- 
ng upon a County Supe rintendent which require 
so m 1 forethought and good judgment, as th 


ounty Institutes. They are 


be le t or 


ent inquiry 1 solicitation, he will always succeed 
finding t Ww ire able and willing to aid him. 
He should se a few of the prominent teachers, 
both male a ale, who are fted with the pen, 
to write s essays to be read, and should give 
hem suffici tice to allow them time for pre- 
ration | \ secure the attendance and 
rdial co-« ym of many, who might other- 
J luke-warm or ti- 
In s¢ s for the evening sessions and 
irrangirng ¢ { n, care should be 
ext i topics be excluded as might 
( e the or arouse the prejudices of those 
may | é the deliberations of the as- 
It s h quest is as 
{ i arou ent! sm 
achi tical bus of 
it was! » ti ( poken, finally of 
ool vis ind of the arduous character of 
e wo é ts to stay at home, when 
he ought t I ! ne inty of llowing 
vial excus terfe with pressing duties, 
many <¢ lred topics But we will re- 
ve tl future consideration. 
J ¥, LSE \ Ex, ( y SUPERINTENDENT 
LEARNING TO READ—NO. 2. 
E PHO) MEHTOD 
In teacl 5 inds of the alphabet 
ad ~ ~ step yf learn ng 
to rea h ¢ l by the cultivation « 
\ ( the or Ss ol sp ech are most 
N on in expect to be a 7 d 
reader r, ¥ has not a complete control 
his 0 so as to be able to produc: 
I 
1ost diff | combinations of the language, 
with accuras | ease As the Phonetic Method 
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deals with the Jare sounds of language,—first as sim-| The writer has had Phonetical experience in teach- 
ples, then as compounds,—the vocal organs are ex- ing the German language, which was as successful 
ercised on the elements of speech, without the dis- ,as could be desired. 

advantage of the arbitrary names of the representa- | peor MANNER OF TEACHING PHONETICALLY acrs- 
tive characters. | TIONS. 


First, teach the alphabetical sounds of the vowels 


This is no small advantage, as the alphabet is 
taught more as it is used, than by the “ alphabeti- generally called the first sounds ; then combine each 


al” system. 
. J vowel sound with any easy consonant sound, making 


The superior cultivation of the vocal organs ob- gyal ya} 
© a word, if possible, as; so, sa, &c., use ali the con- 


tained by the Phonetic Method, helps, not only in _ : , “ ; 
1 ‘ ; 24 sonant sounds of easy utterance jirst ;—/, /, s, t, p, 
the English language, but makes the acquiremert of , ‘ 
ki : forei S ; ‘ ; may be considered the easiest. As soon as possible, 
speaking foreign languages much easier. , : 
P 5 & vate. perfect words should be introduced as, sport, fort, 
DISADVANTAGES OF THE PHONETIC METHOD. |hero, &c. The teacher should use words, that will 


As the English alphabet is quite imperfect, the serve for topics of conversation, so that the interest 
Phonetic Method is truly applicable in “learning to | of the child may be made sure. 
read,” only as fur as the alphabetical perfection ex-| As no book is extant, that has words classified as 


tends. ‘above, they may be written on the board for the 
But few English words are perfect in their com-| children to read and copy. 
position,—that is, all the letters composing them, sel-| After the learner is able to read all perfect words, 


dom have the alphabetic sound; old, mild, sold and those standing next should be presented, as: pale, 
sport are perfect words, as each letter has its true | trees, stone, feet, &c. Then the class of words con- 
sound, as given in the alphabet. Bad, shot and pin|taining vowel and consonant substitutes with the 
are not perfect, as each one contains a sound not in| vowel sounds, as already learned, as: sail, great, 
the alphabet,—a sound independent of the alphabet, weak, die, guide, sphere, nose, chaise, &c. The most 
and dependent on a conventional law of combination. | common substitutes should be learned first. After 
The sound of each of the vowels in the imperfect |the first sounds of the vowels are understood, with 


words, cannot be told without a knowledge of the law | their combinations and substitutes as above, the 


j 





fifrifoe 
SEL~ULES. 


of combination. The combination has to be read be-| second sounds mav come in with their su 


fore the true sound can be given to the vowel. The most perfect words of the e/ass should be pre- 
It is plain, that reading a great share of English | sented first; hat is more perfect than p/aid—then 
words Phonetically, is absolutely impossible. It is | the third sounds and so on. 
claimed, that the Phonetic method is synthetical.| Words containing difficult substitutes, and compli- 
that the child learns to build words with sounds, as| cated in their composition, also words of exception, 
a mason builds a house with bricks, stones, &c. Sup- should be presented last. 
pose he were to commence synthetically with the "8 WORD METHOD 
letter f, he makes the proper sound, o then is placed Wits tie mated’ that’? = F 
* . . nis 18 a method 1a er ins WI! L Sil )) 
after f, then p after o, the child has synthetically, - , 
. ; . “tas: boy. (he word is used as atopic of ynversa- 
Sope! Again, a child reads the word cat phonetical-| |. ie : 
; ; tion, “looked at,” &c., until it is quite familiar to the 
ly, he has sate! Obstacles in the shape of substitu- : : 
. . : : learner: then a new word is learned in connection 
tion and combination, are constantly in the way ;—| . : : 
4 : . ed  ’. |with the first, as: tall boy. New words are added as 
The only method of overcoming these difficulties, is | , ; ae 
‘ fast as learned, combined in every possible way, so 


in using a Phonetical alphabet with sufficient charac- | - ' 
; as to make sense. The /etters are not spoken of in 
ters to represent all the sounds of the language; 
this has been done in some schools; using the Pho- 
netical system, until the learner can read in the grade | ucas 
yay a ‘5 3 ; much better to have knowledge of a thing, than of 
generally called “Third Reader,” then he is put into | ; Ths intestak al shila 
r . Gg a , |an abstraction. The interest of a child can be “ kept 
the old system. The Public Schools of Syracuse, N. | — 
Y., have made use of such a system for several | “ys : 
. > ; ’ . |ters, that need combination before they can represent 
years, and according to the Report of the Superin-| |. fe: ¢ f 
y : ‘ e lthings. ‘To read well, oue must be able to tell words 
tendent, the plan is successful. Should the same) ol : 
: ; \at sight. It is claimed, that the “ word method 
plan be used in other studies, we should have to un- | 
oa . cultivates the eye, better than any other method. 
learn much more than now, which is certainly un-| : : 
necessary. No doubt, that with energetic and devot- | 
ed teachers, a poor method may, in a measure suc-| The “word method” is quite philosophical. The 
| ° 4 } 
ceed. child learns words as he learns other things, as 
The Phonetic method was introduced from schools, | wholes. He takes hold with a practival energy, and 
in which the language taught, had a more perfect does not tire of “learning to read,” more than he 
alphabet than ours, as the German. does of learning about trees, houses, men, tops, &c 


ithe earliest stages of progress. The theory is, that 


la child will learn a word as soon asa /efter, and i 


up” on words, much easier than on abstract charac 


MERITS OF THE WORD METHOD 
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In a short time he can read much of the language 


that he speaks ; he fully understands what reading is, 


and what it is for. It is a good method to teach 
children to read with natural inflections and spirit 


} 


as bCt 


rd is well understood, before it is pronounce 


ed with others. The hesitating, “spelling out,” pro- 


cess of toiling through a line is avoided ; the /etters 
are learned, as the child learns of the blades of a 


knife, the legs of atable, &c. As his mind develops, 


he lear to synthesise, or compose words by means 
. ’ . 

of letters; so he is soon able to tell a word by its 

part at sight,” just as he distinguishes thousands 


of things that resemble each other. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE WORD METHOD. 

It is objected to the “word method,” that it 
teaches on the wrong principle; a child learns one 
word, while he might learn one letter, that enters 
into a thousand words. 

No one would think of teaching notation, by the 
principle of the word method! Children will often 
read pages of their readers, without having a distinct 
knowledge of the words that compose the lesson.— 
W hen a new word appears before them, they can go 
no farther, as “ spelling out” is beyond their ability ; 
are ever dependent on a teacher. Again, 
the chi:d has no power to read in any book, but the 
drilled” in ;—much that he learns by this 


} 


method, is mere “parrot work,” “lip knowledge,” 


reit is of much 


which has to be worked over, bef 
account It is also objected to, on account of it re- 
quiring good instructors,—those that are quick to 
where a child is,—easy to converse, and capable 

' managing a system possessing good qualities, but 
dangerous in many respects. There is much in these 
objections worthy of consideration. In the next 


the writer will review the objections, and pre 


I 
nt “learning to read,” on the basis of the “ word 
m h i H. S. J ONES. 
J L860. 


ARITHMETIC—NO. 2. 
Arithmetic, from the stand point of instruction, 
divided into three parts, viz: Oral Arith 
Mental Arithmetic and Written Arithmetic. 

The terms “ Mental” and “ Written,” 
Arithmetic, will be readily understood, since they 


as applied to 


have attained, by common cunsent, a definite sig- 


nification. By the term Oral Arithmetic, we mean 

) designate all such instruction, in the science and 

t of numbers, as should precede the use of the 
text book by the pupil, 

That such exercises are important is no less 
true, than that they have to avery great extent 
been overlooked by educators. Very few of our 
elementary works on Arithmetic, give the teacher 
any suggestions for instructions of this character,— 
seeming to assume, that the text book should be 


put into the hands of the puplis, a8 soon as they 
commence the study of Arithmetic. 

This is evid y an error, and one too, of no 
Much of the difficulty, with 


to contend in primary instruc- 


small importan 


which teachers have 


tion, is due to th neglect. Oral exercises of the 


character suggested are needed, for at least two 


reasons. First, pupils can learn Arithmetic before 


they can read, and hence of course, before they can 
use a text book. Secondly, more thought can be 


developed, more interest secured, and much more 
rapid advancement made, with these exercises.— 
With juvenile classes, even when the pupils can 
ead,—such exercises will be found an exceedingly 
valuable preparation, for the study of the subject 


rom the text book. 


Prop.—The child's first lessonin Arithme tic, should 
4 quven t f S " é f [s. 
The reasons for this are evident:—Our first ideas 


of numbers, are derived from the contemplation of 


visible objects It is from the contemplation of 
material natt that we obtain the clements of our 


mathematical wledge. ‘Trees, stones, toys and 


multiplicity of objects everywhere, present the con- 


ditions for the mind to develop the numerical 


idea, Without them, so far as know, to the 
human mind there could be no science of Mathe- 
matics, It is therefore evident, that objects should 
be employed in the elementary instructions. These 
exercises should be familiar in their character, and 
be presented » manner, to elicit interest and 
awaken thought The best instrument for these 
instructions, is the “ Arithmometer,” or Numeral 
Frame,—although books, pens, pencils, apples, 
rrains of corn, & make a valuable introduction to 
it I'he German schools are usually provided with 


small cubica ocks for the purpose mentioned.— 
In the abseu f the Numeral Frame, lines upon 
the blackboard will be found to answer an excel- 
lent purpose. 

rhe first step in the science of num- 


bers, is to attain the numerical idea and express it, 


CouNTING 


in other words, tolearn ‘“‘t This is usually 
learned uponthe mother’s knee, as she fondles with 
the little fingers or toes, or numbers the toys with 


which childhood whiles away the bright hours. We 


would not on this account, however, neglect this ex- 


ercise, when the child enters formally upon the 
study of the sub t; for it will often be found, that 
although the pupil can say one, two, three, &c., even 
up to a hundred, he does not attach any definite 
ideas to the terms he employs. Permit us, there- 
fore, to impress the importance of this preliminary 
exercise upon the attention of teachers. 

The form of exercise which we suggest, is some- 
thing like the following: Let the teacher, holding 
a book in his hand, enquire : 
I hold in my hand? Pupils reply: “ One book”— 


How many books do 
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Teacher, taking up another, asks: 
books in my hand now?” Pupils answer: 
books.” Thus let the teacher continue until the 
pupils can readily name any number of objects 


How many 
ry’ 
“Two 


“ 


which the teacher may present to them. 

Smaller objects than books will be found more 
convenient, as the class advances, and the Numeral! 
Frame better introduced after a few lessons. These 
exercises may be made lively and interesting, by in- 
creasing or diminishing by several at a time,—not of 
course as an exercise in addition and subtraction, 
but that the pupils may be required to count rapid- 
ly and accurately. A little spirit of competition, 
may be aroused among the pupils with advantage, 
to see which can ascertain, and be ready to give 


the number first. 


A little story might be told, of the teacher or, 


some member of the class going after chestnuts, or 
gathering apples, or something of the kind involv- 
ing numbers, and instead of naming the numbers, 
let them be indicated upon the frame, or with 
marks upon the blackboard. After the conclusion 
of the story, which of course should be short, let 
the pupils be required to tell the numbers of which 
the teacher spoke, and in the order mentioned. 

We present the following as a model :—Teacher 
says, now scholars, listen and I will tell youa story. 
“ Last evening, as I was going home from school, I 
met little Mary Arnold and gave her —— plums,— 
Mary was not a selfish little girl, so she did not eat 
them all herself, but carried them all home and 
gave her sister ——, and her brother ——, and eat 
-— herself,—now, I wish you to tell me how many 
plums I gave to Mary, how many she gave to her 
sister, how many to her brother, and how many she 
eat, herself.” 

If the pupils can count readily, and understand the 
numerical words they use, upon entering school, the 
exercise in counting need not be continued long. 
We advise, however, that it be not entirely omitted 
with young pupils, even when they may not seem 
to need it. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

As soon as the pupils have acquired some profi- 
ciency in counting, they are prepared to attain the 
ideas and processes of Addition and Subtraction 
Indeed, a little of this might be taught, while the 
pupils are learning to count if it be thought desira- 
ble. In teaching, it is not always necessary, that 
one subject should be fully completed before enter- | 
ing upon another. Before suggesting exercises in 
Addition and Subtraction, we desire to call at- 


tion to the following propositions. |where, with apples, nuts, toys, &c. 


Prop. 1.—Addition and Subtraction should be | 
taught at first, by means of concrete objects. | 
The reason for this is evident from what has 
been said in a previous part of this article. It is 
true, that the old teachers did not pursue this | 


|method, but the pupil saw the need of such aids, if 
the teacher did rot, and thus he was led to add 
|with fingers, &c. The pupil here was the better 
philosopher of the two, and the teacher might 
istudy Pedagogy by sitting at the feet of his pupils. 

These exercises with objects, need not be con- 
jtinued long. The pupil soon attains the power to 
rise from the concrete to the abstract, and this 
transition should be made as soon as possible.— 
The transition should be made not by chance, but 
according to method, so that the pupil may clearly 
see the distinction between a concrete and an ab- 


stract number, and attain something like a cor- 


‘ticle we 


In some f al 


rect idea of a number. u 
will suggest a method by which this change may 
be made, and the distinctions clearly set forth. 
Prop. 2.—Addition and Subtraction should be 
taught simultaneously, or as nearly so as possible. 
The old adage of one thing at a time, and that 
thoroughly, does not seem to apply here. The pa- 
triarchal teachers were wrong, in putting the book 
in the hands of beginners, and requiring them to 
complete quite a thorough course in addition, be- 
fore coming to subtraction. Such a method would 
answer with pupils who had been thoroughly drill- 
ed with Oral Exercises, but not with the beginner, 


‘and the many tears shed by the “ blubbering school 


boy” over his task in Arithmetic, attest the cor- 
rectness of our position. 
The reason for the above proposition is clear.— 
; tal 


Addition and Subtraction are so intimately asso- 


ciated, that a knowledge of the former, almost im- 
mediately suggests the latter. ‘They are processes 
just the reverse of each other, and so closely de- 
1 


pendent, that the additive, or synthetical idea 


affords the conditions for the subtractive, or 


analytical idea. To illustrate,—as soon as the 
pupil learns, that one increased by one is two, that 
moment he is prepared to see, that two diminished 
| by one is one; or as soon as he learns that » and 
three are five, he can be led to see, that dimin- 
jished by two is three, or five diminished by three is 
| two, 

If what has been said be true, and who can 
doubt it, is it not a radical error to require the 
pupil to become quite expert in Addition, before 
entering upon Subtraction? Indeed, the pupil 
himself knows better than this, and if the teacher 
is too stupid to discover and follow a plan so evi- 
dently in accordance with nature, he will take that 
part of his education in his own hands, and learn 
subtraction upon the play ground, at home, any- 
This fact is of 
itself, the strongest argument in favor of the 
method proposed,—for no matter how strongly 
some may believe in the natural moral degeneracy 
of the child, no one can doubt, that its mental acts 


will be true to nature. Let the teacher watch th 
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natural development of the juvenile mind and ar 





7 , 
f set 
obey its suggestions, and he cannot go very therefore, to unravel this mystery, the teacher points 
' ] ’ > } - oT: 
astray. Nature must be the teacher’s teacher. Be to Austral ( g r map, and tells the 
: 3 


true to nature, and you will be right. pupils that lar 1 the gu 
In confirmation of the above proposition, it may definition t peated | ne of tl He of 
be remarked, that our ablest educators are sallsi then re quir ( ti 1 t ) t 2 tu 
ed with the correctness of the plan and employ o1 me pla ul s fat rt of 
recommend it. It is well known, that the Ger: the map. B ttle girl, with an intelligent bl lo 
teachers, both in their theory and practice, are it eye, lod 1, sm tingly. and 1 mt 
front ranks of the educational movement; and thos That isi land The teacher asl hy ? in 
who have visited Germany, tell us, that this is tl Because,” r the the definition says, ¢ let 
plan pursued in the German schools. Having estab ind is entirely rroun by water; but I don’t ir 
lished these preliminary principles, we are prepared S€¢ any wat re, either on tl lobe or map.”- = 
to present some suggestions for “ Oral Exercises This may startle the teacher, for it is true, though he ” 
in Addition and Subtraction. Ep. Broce may not have t ht of this diser mination. He finds 1s 
Normal School, July, L860. the youthful mind receivir he mpression, just a pl 
the subject } I ited. H thinks a moment. and re 
GEOGRAPHY—NO. 2. then remar In U te I you o1 mor lefiniti . q' 

“When I was achild, I thought as a child, ] What isan [he answer in all probabil ty al 
spoke as a child, I understood as a child. but when ¥ ll be, “a rge plece Of paper, or cloth, with colors Bt 
I became a man, I put away « hildish things,”—is a| 08 It But t nals’ learn, that a map is L picture h 
maxim of great importance to the ethical and esthe-| If this whole map is a picture of the surface of the c 
tical student, whose calling and duty, it is to edify Waole world his par irrounding the island, t 
matured mind and experienced age. But the more} OD/y & pret water But still that is not e 
a teacher of youth can forget the dignity of man-) 2 JSiand,” persists the pupil W hy? “ Because, if | fe 
hood, and fall back into the very element and atn that Gark ¢ round, is only a picture of water, 
sphere of childhood, and the deeper he can enter that red insid nly a pret an island.” “ Very 0 
into the associations, thoughts and feelings pe r well,” says the t Her I mean to convey that im- I 
to that age, the better is he adapted to the task, of PT n, tI ull it an island for the sake of n 
unfolding to such minds, the beauties of scien C 


forming enduring and correct impressions, ar ( This is all t room we « f { 


leading them successfully along the flows ry paths tenacity of hfil mind to first impr ons, and r 

knowledge +} r \ } . } hoa + ] > in 8 
il ill I i J i) eCacnel ] 

Hence, we must take our primary clas to. th c ng firs ( is It in this der ' r ( 


globe, or map, or book, as we would take the Japa hools that 1 rienced teac! 
nese to a type foundry. We must feel, as we would it is to this that 1 mmupicat i. th, 
feel, when introduced to the mysterious hierogly- nal” shoul te almost ery F I 


phics on a box of tea, or the awe-inspiring Y m year 


rilie? ut i li 


of the ancients Here is t picture, which is all mys r mounting 1es, to nearly one-third of the 





l l iy on b t! 

tery but the color the green, the yellow, the bla whole fore | 
and the blue; here is a class wondering what th Having th stud the de itions already ) 
pictures represent ; and here is the teacher wonder-| mentioned. at ) } eir practic 1 | 
ing, but correctly quessing what they mean. Th Y' import | r Ds on lobe 

have learned, that an cean is “the largest box j n , iDd i 1 acquir n ¢ 

water,” rrected by the teacher to read, “a , | Ck raphi All the 

large body of water,’—as the first definition w ocea ey s: ft mispher s, islands 

preclude the possibility of having more than « penit : , o] f ranges of 

ocean ind they have | een taught, that a cc ntin i ntal ! rs, with their tr l 

is a “ ve ry large body of land,” usually conn ted taries I l I pS alon Chen 

with some other body of land They have been! the polit ns, especially in the United State 

taught, during the recitation, to discriminate in re-| | inning | b ht in 

gard to an island,—which is land entir ly surrour few y All t State can | 

ed by water, and a lake which is water. enti I line map 

rounded by land ;—or an isthmu Which is a nar-|t State « 1 pupil on the s t r 

row portion of land, and a strait, which is a narrow r ) an interesting field 

portion of water. In short, they have mastered th r contemplat engaging t itt nD the p 

twenty definitions, rep ated by them promiscuo \ n ‘I most } | 


dozen times, for a dozen of days: yet. on the ma t dav I eve) ent a school r : 


hi i 























set apart to hear the pupils of a new class in Geo- 
graphy, repeating the names of all the rivers in Vir- 
ginia, and tracing them out, in order to make a map 
of the State on a large blackboard. Let the teacher 
turn to that State and try the experiment. 

After learning localities on the maps, the same 
This will 


introduce a new difficulty, in the shape of map-read- 


localities should be sought in the books. 
ing. Names on the maps are not easily found, the 
letters of one word often being scattered over an en- 
tire page. If the instructors begin to teach these 
on the map, showing, that however far separated, the 
letters are always of one kind, and taken from, what 
is called, one font, and one case of that font, the pu- 
pil will soon overcome the difficulty of learning to 
read maps. Some names on maps, as well as some 
questions in books, are printed in italic lower-case ; 
and the names, especially, in strange type, will pre- 
sent some difficulty at first, as the pupils may not 
have learned these when reading. A copious use of 
chalk and black surface will soon accustom the eye 
to trace these names ; though, if in reach, plain prim- 
er-printed geographies and maps are much to be pre- 
ferred. 

Presuming that the localities and the names of the 
most important places are now known and easily 
pointed out and read, and that the pupils can all 
make outline maps of at least the prominent politi- 
cal divisions,—another exercise should be introduced 
Let the teacher take the latest 
newspaper, and, from it, read the latest and most 


and practiced daily. 


startling item of news,—such as the late persecution 
of the christians in Asiatic Turkey, or the points on 
the north-eastern 
United States 
make observations of the late eclipse, or the differ- 


and north-western coasts of the 


to which astronomers were sent to 


ent parts of our own State, where the locusts were 
observed to arise from a seventeen year’s repose, or 


the new gold-diggings at Pike’s Peek, or the Sar- 


dinian war, or the Sicilian invasion,—and require 
each pupil to point out each place, and to tell what 
is known by the class concerning any one, or all the 
a double incentive to 


circumstances. This affords 


study. It excites an emulation in the class as to 
which one can excel in finding the places, and it 
sharpens the eye and awakens the ear in regard to 
the current news ; 
geography, affording the pupil an idea of the purpose 


of teaching, and the reason of studying it. During 


the “ Crimean war,” the writer had a class of twelve, | 


each one of whom could point out all the localities 
of the various battles, show where the nations lived 
who were engaged in the contest, point out the routes 
through, or over which, they took their ships and 
provisions to the seat of war, and tell the name of 
each sovereign, both of the allied and opposing for- 
ces. It is unnecessary to say that the gratification 
afforded to the teacher, amply compensated all the 


while it practicalizes the study of 
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labor and trouble bestowed, as not more than one 
new question per day was presented. 

This will close my remarks for the present number, 
as I have not room for another paragraph on the 
pages prescribed. S. B. McCormick. 

July 23, 1860. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 2. 

Mr. Epitor :—In the June number of the School 
Journal, there is a notice of a series of letters on 
English Grammar, the object of which “seems to 
be, to show, that we do not acquire ability to write 
and speak the English language well, as a conse- 
You ask 
the question. “Is this true? and if it is true, is it 


quence of our learning English Grammar.” 


the fault of our manner of teaching Grammar ; or is 
it because we attempt to accomplish an end by im- 
proper means?” It is true, that many persons who 
have studied English Grammar, violate the plainest 
rules of the language, in speaking, if not in writing. 
A person may even understand English Grammar 
thoroughly, and yet violate the rules; just as we may 
know the correct pronunciation of a word, and yet 
through the force of habit, pronounce it wrong fre- 
quently. Every one knows with what difficulty in- 
correct habits of pronunciation are broken up,—how 
watchful the teacher must be to correct, again and 
again, the hundredth time, the same pupil for mis- 
Doubtless the best 


is the 


pronouncing the same word. 
school for teaching correct habits of Spt ech, 
When all 


speak grammatically, the children will seldom form 


family. the adult members of a family 
incorrect habits,even when they grow up and mingle 


in society ; because they speak correctly from habit, 


and that isthe only way we can speak « 
habit. 


lanquage, but if we do not practic e its rules until the 


orrectly,—by 


English Grammar teaches us what is correct 


correct application of them becomes a hadit, we shall 


always be liable to err. 
It is only by great efforts, on the part of both 
teacher and pupil, that incorrect habits can be broken 


up. It requires much practice in writing and con- 


stant watchfulness on the part of the cher, to cor- 


rect every ungramm itical expression In veaking, or 


writing. But shall we abandon the ly of Eng- 


lish Grammar, because it frequently fails to make 


principle we 


Upon th ni | 


perfect grammarians ? 
might condemn the study of other branches, 
Many persons have studied the laws of man's phy- 


sical nature, and have learned, that a violation of 


these laws, will bring upon the offender the penalty 
of ill health ; still when habits violative of these laws, 
| never aban- 


have grown strong with age, many wil 


don them; and yet the study may do even these per- 


| sons good, in preventing the formation of habits in- 
|jurious to health, and in restraining indulgence in 
| those already formed. So in studying English Gram- 
| mar; we may acquire a theoretical knowledge of the 
| laws of the language, and still fuil to apply it in prae- 











tice. That much depends upon the manner in which 
the study is pursued, there cannot be a doubt. 

That method is the best which, with the theor 
gives the greatest practice in writing the languag 
therefore pupils should begin to compose as soon as 
they have learned enough of Grammar to form a 
sentence. 

In giving an outline of a system of Oral in 
tion, many difficulties present themselves, from thi 
fact, that no system of Oral Instruction, can be fully 
ex plaing d or be adapt d to evé ry grade of } uy i] 
Age of pupils, circumstances of time and pla 
render a deviation from any prescribed method, n 
only beneficial, but necessary. But I intend to give 
the general outlines of a method, which I have found 


to be attended with success. I do not wish to bi 


understood, to advocate Ora! Instruction exclusive 


ly, either in English Grammar or any other branch. 
I believe that teacher will succeed be st, who get the 


greatest amount of labor from his pupils ; who ca : 


them to think, instead of thinking for them. 
think, that there is entirely too little Oral Instruc- 
tion given in our Primary Schools, and to pupils 
commencing the study of the higher branches; while 
there may be too much given to more advanced 
pupils, wLo should by application, acquire for then 
selves, what the teacher undertakes to impart to them 
by Oral Instruction. 

I propose to conduct the lessons in Oral Instr 
tion, principally by question and answer. I shall n 
however, give the supposed answers of the pupil 
when incorrect, because it would occupy space with 
out any advantage. When the pupils cannot gi 
a correct answer to a question, it becomes the duty 
of the teacher, to give the answer, and expjain th 
subject to the pupil. 

LESSON FIRST. 

Teacher. (Presenting some object as a book, ink 
stand, &c.) You see I have something in my hand ; 
can you tell me its name? 

Pupils. Bo 

/ Write the word book on your slate. Havs 
you the sam thing ob your slutes, that I have in 
hand ? 

P. No, sir. 

7. Explain the difference. 

P We have the wa 


have @ book in your hand. 


1 book on our slates, and you 


7. Yes, you have written on your slates, th 
name of the thing which I hold in my hand. Ik 
Grammar, we call all names nouns. The word noun 
is derived from the Latin word nomen, signifyin 
name. Is book a noun? 

P. Yes, sir 

- W hy ? 

P. Because it is a name. 

7. Is this book, which you gee in my hand, a 


poun, or is the name bovk a noun? 
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P. The name of the thing,—book—is a noun 
/. Right. The names of objects are nouns, and 


not the thi iselves. Now mention the names 
f 10 ¢ his room 

r [) r, ] cap, stov pen chalk iaci 
board, | J 

7. John, v these names on the blackboard. 
Why ,did I not say, / write these names on the 
Vourad 

I B wanted one boy, John write 
hem 

7. ‘Then h boy has a particular name, besides 
the g ral 1 be 

Pr. wen 

/ D | f ticular name to dis 


while, John, H W , ire the par lar 
names of i ials Chet many boys in the 


/ | I vy 1 wr ri th Dum ot some 
i) his sl nd me 
, : : 
W : i [ ‘ he id he 
’ > . 
/ I r oe, cow. John Bar 
ii n ‘ 
/ I w W give mple definition : 
: , , 
n. wi i] nember. 4 noun 


defin ‘ W é I ir Siates R 
member D I commence WILD @ 
capital { la I I t placed a he 

i : 
‘ | 47 1 
( | In I ] He tnere are about hty 
4} ] 
l y wo l I aed into bin ( es 
b be ; t] I'b = lasse 5 
. . 
! 7 Sy h WwW! Part of Speech 
av 
P l ' 
! ‘ = 
f i l i l ir wo 
‘ t 1] 
nas or! i ly mar, we Call general pbames 
mmont A | Ss, # On Ti . 
’ 
id those o in duals, w 
] 
ull 3 4 er D ilways « é 
with a 
7 ty r mM ) nis City 
' 
Cour und & lhe par ir Dame of some of 
the Mount vivers, Uit id Counties of nis 
7 ite 


/ W hat kind of nouns are, City, County, State 
Mountain and River? 

P. Common nouns, because they are general 
names. 


7. What kind of nouns are those which you gave 








a oe 


nd 


ies 
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me ?—Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Alleghany, Dela-|not thus make plain tl 


ware, Lebanon, Pittsburg, &c. 

P. They are proper nouns, because they are par- 
ticular names. 

7. Write five common an‘ proper names on your 
slates. Write the particular names of five mountains, 
of five rivers, of five men, &c. Is America a pro- 
per or common noun? and why? 

These, and similar exercises should be extended, 
until every pupil is able to distinguish proper, from 
common nouns. I would not introduce any other 
property of the noun at present. Perhaps the method 
would be generally, to introduce but one subject at a 
lesson,—for example: the noun, next the classes of 


nouns, or the verb, &c. It will depend much upon 


the age of the pupils, and the teacher must try to) 


adapt his instruction to the particular wants of his 
class. 

In the next lesson I shall introduce the verb, and 
then the pupils will commence to write sentences. 

J. P. Suerman, 

Pottsville, July, 1860. 

CRITICISMS. 

Is there such a thing as a subjunctive mood? If 
there is, what is it? Goold Brown says, that “ Jf 
he be,” and “ If he were,” are examples of the sub- 
junctive mood; and “Jf he is,” and “If he was,’ 
indicative mood. Others say that the former is of 
the subjunctive form of the subjunctive mood, and 


’ 


the latter the common or indicatiue form of the same 
mood; while some prominent grammarians, ex- 
Now the 
questions we propose to teachers, are :—Is there a 
If there is, should it be taught 


clude the subjunctive mood entirely. 


subjunctive mood ? 
correctly ? 
should it be admitted into the school under any 
other name? 

There are teachers (and teachers of high stand- 


And if there is no subjunctive mood, 


ing too,) who teach no subjunctive form of the 
verb, and yet admit of such language as “ Jf he be,” 
and “sf he were,” which cannot be admitted upon 
any other principle, unless “ /f he is,” and “Jf he 
was,” be excluded altogether. The two forms can 
be consistently used, only upon the principle of the 
subjunctive mood? Besides, teachers of this kind, 
and some others, too often use the two forms indis- 
criminately, without regard to their import. 
Fellow Teachers, these seem to me to be ques- 
tions of more importance than is usually given to 
them. 
their ancient signification as given by Lindley Mar- 
ray, and supported by Goold Brown, should they 
be used at all? Is not the one form sufficient? and 


should not that form be the common form? 


If the two forms are not used according to 


ie different meanings 


l f the 

word “but.” Instead of simply saying 

But is one part of speech in—-“ John may go, But 
you must stay.” 

Bur is another part of speech in—‘‘ You can But 
| kill the body. 

Bur has still a different signification in—‘‘ All 
of you may go But John, 

Now, there can be no dispute, respecting the 





iword but in the first sentence, where it is indisput- 
lably, a conjunction. In the second sentence, but is 
}an adverb, as it always is when it signifies Y— 


|In the last sentence, you may perceive, that it has 


a different signification; signifying except, or ez- 


. ; Hit 
cepting, leaving out. Respecting its agreement and 


government here, there has been much dispute by 
iby the learned; some making it a conjunction con- 
inecting similar sentences—as—" All of you may 


‘go, but John—may not go,” making the word “ John 

to be in the nominative case; while others contend 
|that it has the properties of a preposition or par- 
|ticiple,—as excepting, or leaving out John, making 


Ithe word “John” in the objective case. 
| 


| Instead of thus placing these different significa- 
‘tions of the word plainly before the pupils, and 
‘leading them on, in the paths of common sense to 
‘the present meaning of the word,—many display 


|80 much learned research into its origin and deri- 


'vation, that the minds of the pupils are often be 
|wildered with respect to its present signific 
which is already plain enough to the comprehension 
lof the English scholar. 


| Mr. Editor:—If this be thought w rthy of pul 
lication, I may continue my criticisms, 
W. Lampeter, July, 1860. K. LamBorn 


PALEONTOLOGY—NO. 1. 
. 
| More than five thousand years was the human 
;, 

| 

ture, ere man dreamed of his power to penetra 


intellect grappling with the dark problems 


into the unexplored regions of the past, and read 
ithe hieroglyphic language of nature, graven in the 
rocks of the eternal hills—language which bring 


;to light the forgotten history of by-gone ages, r 
stores the fallen dynasties of past eras, and give: 
us a clue to the characters of the representatives 
Within a hundred years 


'a science more sublime than chemistry, more start 


|of primeval life on earth, 


‘ling in detail than astronomy, has arisen to guide 
ithe mind and thought back through the dim twi 
light of the early ages, calling up the forgotten /ea- 
itures of the earth in its infaney and youth—thi 
successive forests of fern and fir, waving on th 
thillsides and terraces; the changing continen 
|now existing as archipelagoes, then upheaved above 
the ocean level, then again submerged beneath the 


Teachers should be careful to make what they at-| engulfing floods, to await in mutiering slumbers 


tempt to teach, plain to their pupils; and yet I 
have known teachers (classical scholars) who could 


another outbreaking of the earth’s internal fires ; 
and the succession of animal tribes from the low 
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monad to the higher orders of mammals, and finally 
to man himself, 
Its base 


firm as the 


This science is Paleontology 


+} 


is fixed in the stony bosom of the earth, 


whose foundations its principles are graven by the 
finger of Omnipotence, in language which, though 
sometimes dark and figurative, is yet, as a whole 


; 


much more intelligible than the mysterious lines 
graven upon some of the monuments o*f ancient 
art. 

Paleontology deals with all the vegetable and 
animal substances of the present or past creations, 
which, in the operations of nature, have been eithe: 
wholly or partly changed to store. The field is 
broad and comprehensive, and there is abundant 


H undreds may 


yet spend their lifetime in investigation, and thei 


room for research and discovery. 


eave the field but half explored. 
I design not, however, to tire the patience Dy 
vg to either enumerate or describe all th 


fossils known to the Paleontologist ; but mere 


to glance at some of the more striking specimens 
mitting thousands and tens of thousands, that, to 
th i1ific man, are full of story and interest. 
As, to-night, we hastily view the geologic bo 


bed the burial-grounds of past creatilons—1 n 

Oct onally allude to the story of the past, as told 
by tl ologist ; just as if were we walking through 
alone churchyard—a burial-ground that contains 


y the relics of the past, but also the laved 
‘ 


nes who are to share our bliss in the future 


l expect that our thoughts would some 
: ba from the silence of “the narrow 
! the cold, unfeeling marble, to convers 
‘ : 


d scenes, connected with the lives and 

lo of those whose cherished forms lie wasting 
; of their narrow dwellings. 

I ganisms which, by some strange process 

have become petrified, are called fussils 

| ‘ 1 aiphal et, of that hierogly phi ian- 

hich Deity has written the past | hysical 

th. They are found arranged bi 
l, and entombed in the rocks of th 
1 mountains ecies 


species above 5] 
genera, at depths varying from a few 

' ny miles. The rocks in which they 
e arranged in layers one above the other 


itified, and of a character that has giver 


velief that they were anciently formed 
, &c., at the bottom of the sea. and 


1 1} , . 
ed by some powertul eart! quake or 
to become dried and hardened by the slow 


1 


ict ine sun, If this the ry be true. we ca 


w the shells of sea-fish and the bones 
might have become mingled with the 
liment of the sea-bottom, and. as the slow pro 


cess of deposition was continued for ages, how they} Whence came those trees? 


might have become deeply buried beneath the accu- | trees.) 


enduring mountains, in the rocks of beneath the surface; ar 


| 


’ 


f n’s 1 tless floods. 


mulating silt of ocean’s re In accord- 
ance with this theory, also, we can see how the ear- 
liest animals would bec most deeply buried 


nd this is found to be the 


case, 
The fossiliferous rocks have been classed by geo- 
logists into « rent divisions and systems, each of 


ts a period of time occupied in its 
be distinguished by the peculiar 


fossils wl tains. ‘The periods of time re- 
presented by the different systems of stratified and 
fossiliferous ré ire called geologic periods or 
ages. Adyat from the lowest upwards, the 
principal ones are as follows, namely: the Silurian, 


the Old Red Sandstone, the Carboniferous, the New 


Red Sandstone, the Oolitic, the Cretaceous, the 
T rtiary, and th Alluvium and Drift de posits.— 
These formations, then, represent the past physical 
history of the ld, not in years, but in extended 
periods of ind although the geologist may 
ot be a t] " 2 plain or mountain, 
1 ye yd its place in the geo- 
ugh he 1 not re 1 t of the earth in 
rs. he can irately count the periods of its 
<istence—} Is which, though few in number, 
tretch far across the gulf of time into the 
inremem } { 

But, pa directly to the subject of our 
present o ns. we come to notice, first, the 
fossil veget I presume that many of us have 

ot gone th ir thre ich t] W ld, without seeing 
per S ( evetal 5 rhey are ab dant 
many parts ol he g existing as trees of 
ton e l und, or deeply im- 
edded in s ranean ro A short time sine 
po I } fied t yrought f 1 the 
at y M I i can i y observa I 
i } vid 3 i 1 vegetable— once 
formed a ] 2 tI blown by winds and 

Ked by tel 3 Vv f yd sive, that no one 
vho saw it ld, f l nt, entertain a 
loubt It ( wa da grey ; the sap was 

sented by st e of a whit h grey; and a knot 

truding } 1 it with th petrified pitch 
1round it, w : 118U! t that even a child could 
easily recog t. In the western part of the 
United S 3 n ( mong theR cky 
Moun } made ¢ n more 

ely Dy I e ot t the friant I 

e ] otner tt l cons derabk 
magnitud ( pon th ntilled barren land, 

ef 1 th of tre e standing in the 

vil and brok off at the height of eight or ten 
eet, others ying upon the g ind, broken into see- 
ions Of varying ie ngeth- all changed to stone j— 


(if I may call them 


All around the only vegetation is small and 
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all 
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of untimely growth; while those are of enormous 
bulk, measuring from eight to ten feet in diameter. 
And how came they to assume their present form 
—to become monuments of stone, telling to other 
times the story of their green, luxuriant youth? 
They doubtless grew where they now stand, in some 
remote age, more distant by thousands of years, 
than the time when Israel, to hear the voice of God, 
gathered around the burning mount; or when Mo- 


ses instituted the passover; or when Judah plead) 


for the life of Joseph; or when Lamech courted 
the affections of Adah and Zillah; or when guilty 
Cain turned away from the mangled body of his 
murdered brother.—There is also a petrified forest, 
strewn over the desert sands bordering on Egypt 
Others are mingled with the soil of the West Indies; 
and others still, encumber the sea-coasts of Aus- 
tralia. 


But the most important results from the petre- | 


faction of vegetable substances, are to be witnessed 
to) 

the anthracite of our ex- 

Not a frag- 


in our coal fields. All 
tensive mines, is of vegetable origin. 


ment of it, throws cheerfulness around the winter's | 


hearth, but what is charged with the remains of an 
ancient forest. 
woodman, sitting beside his cheerful fire, listening 


to the crackling wood, to call up, in mind, what | 


were the features of the forest from which he ob- 


tained it; but how few of us, when, on a winter's | 


evening, we have gathered round a stove made 
warm by the burning anthracite, have ever once 
thought of picturing to ourselves those ancient 
forests from whose remains this valuable fuel was 
formed,—forests whose tree ferns,— Lepidodendra, 
Calamites, Sigillaria, and Favularia, all as beauti- 
fully wrought with apparent sculptures as though 
they had been the productions of some Grecian or 
Roman artist,—imparted to them a somewhat fan- 
tastic appearance. How very seldom do we try to 
reproduce, in imagination, those forests! and yet 
we, every winter, feel their genial influence in the 
parlor, as certainly as did the beasts, lingering in 
the cool shade of their thickets. 

Fossil shells are amongst the most remarkable 
things met with by the paleontologist. 
found in all countries and in all latitudes, —on the 
land and in the sea, on the mountains and in the 
valleys—ir every clime from where the Boreal seas 
spread their sheet-ice over the drear ocean solitu- 
des, to where the vegetation is scorched on burning 
sands beneath a tropical sun, and southward to 
where the dismal thunderings of Mount Terror ren- 
der the long Austral nights still more gloomy and 
terrible. 
own region. 
thousands of them, which had lived, died, and been 


They are abundant in many parts of our 
Within two years I have encountered 


entombed in their rocky slumbers of ages, unseen 
by human eyes, until they lay in open light before 


It may rot be difficult for the| 


They are | 
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me. And as I have thus looked upon them, J have 
asked, “can it be that these are the remains of ani- 
mals that once enjoyed life as they rested on the 
ocean bottom, or were borne by the waves along 
And the 
answer has been suggested almost instinctively, 


the shallows of some ancient strait ?’ 


“Yes! these are specimens of the animal kingdom 
as it obtained during the times of the old red sand- 
stone.” They are abundantly strewn over the west- 
ern parts of America, testifying of a time when the 
waves of a Miocene sea, poured through the passes 
of the mountains, and swept, unobstructed, over 
the rocky Isthmus of Panama. Shells, resembling 
in form those of the sea coasts of Syria. are scat- 
tered over the plateaus and mountains of Italy and 
eastern France, telling of a time, somewhat recent, 
and yet far more remote than that of the deluge, 


when those elevations lay beneath the waters of the 
Atlantic Shells of 


every variety are abundant in the Alps and Hima- 


Indian and oceans. almost 


laya mountains. In short, nearly the entire strati- 

fied portion of the earth’s crust, abounds in shells 

varying in character and age, according to the for- 
mations in which they are found. 

, E. R. 

New Columbus Normal Institute. June 23. 1860. 
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Selections trom the Newspapers. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 
The teacher has many hours of hard labor to go 
ithrough, before he can be called a Common School 
Teacher. He must necéssarily deny himself from 
many hours of sleep, from many of the pleasures 
which his fellow companions enjoy, in order to pre- 
pare himself for the high station of life. If heisa 
true teacher, as the one about whom I intend to 
speak, he will love the profession for which he is pre- 
paring ; he wi.l not be satisfied to take anything from 
{hearsay only, but will go and examine everything for 
himself. He will endeavor to dig to the foundation, 
iso that he may be able to reason on it, cle irly and 
correctly. 

The mission of a teacher, is indeed an honorable, 
and a high one,—because he has to deal with the ten- 
der minds and hearts of children. His work is some- 
thing more than an ordinary one, and in order to be 
successful, he must think and labor diligently, and 
not get discouraged, because 1 
is true, we live in a fast age, but let him remember 





it goes so siowly. It 


there is no intellectual railroad to carry thoughts and 
ideas; let him bear in mind, that it takes just as 
long for the planets to revolve around sun Dow 
us it ever did; also, that the many bi teaks and 


ner, than 


ourag- 


isausages will not make a six-footer 
it did years ago. If then, he will n 
ed, by such a retarded motion, he will certainly be a 
sincere and faithful teacher, and an honor to his 
| profession. Iie will also be rea ty to eD urage the 
|principles of improvement ; he will openly show to 
ithe world, that he is determined to work for them.— 
| By the way, let us follow him to the school room ; 
| there he will be the first and the last, wil: have every- 
‘thing arranged, by the time his pupils make their ap- 
' pearance, So that he is ready to have a familiar 
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talk with them, and they will like him; and indeed Singer of Isra his loftiest strains. He draws from 
then, it will be a pleasure for him and them to have the rich resources of his own experience, as he sings 
a little fun. For, children, as well as grown people, of him who leadeth his flock through the green pas- 
are fond of pleasing stories. It will be a pleasure tures, and | le the still waters. Thus it is 1 
for him to see, that they are ready to listen to his poetry often tches it hoicest inspirations from 
talking. He will delight in training the youthful the contemplation of scenes, calm and peaceful, 
minds ; he will take pleasure in leading them over majestic and s me, which must address the heaven- 
the road he had previously traveled, and is yet; he born principle within 


will point out the encouragements connected with it Hence the poet is proverbially a dweller amid ru- 
which will bring new life in his little companions, and ral scénes. | beyond the stir and din of Athens’ 
they will be cheered, and ready to go to work with busy street the quiet bank of the Llyssus, that 


a determination to continue, the God of M and Puetry had his temple. And 


Then again, he must be a person who is capable the fancied ; le of the Muses was amid the forests 
of sympathizing with his pupils. Not only must h f Helicon, a y the fountains of Parnassus 
know how to make a sad countenance cheerful, but Such scetr were peculiarly fitted to develop the 
also how to make cheerfulness more cheerful. He poetic imagin n and afford materials for the most 


must be a kind of a genius, or inventive person. He delightful ir ) 
must be able to present some new things for their A fine } ration is afforded in that beautiful pro- 


amusement iction of ¢ the * Hymn before Sunrise in 
And to be so, it will be necessary for him to study the Vale of ( m [t was called forth by the 
as wellas his pupils; his thoughts must run after grandeur of A n ener Contemplating those 
some object, from which he is able to learn a lesson awe-inspiri: rms, tl motionless torrents” and 
to teach to his pupils; even his dreams will be in silent catar is they glittered amid the orient 
ters} rsed with thoughts relative to his sch | nd hu 3s Ol appt il aay, | f iimed ;: 
his constant aim will be how to advance his | ; 
. ; se Who made y glor s as the gates of Heaven 
in their studies. Sh ea a, » re tase the an 
If such be the case, he will work for their improv Ciathe * : , yws? Who, with living flowers. 
ment, and will always be seady to direct them in| Of loveliest , spreading garlands at your feet ? 
every difficulty It is true, that his labors are often God! let the torrents, like as t ations, 
not admired ; but this will still not lead him from Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 
doing his duty ; for his great source of en rag God! sing ) ' w streams with gladsomé ce.” 
ment is the assurance, that his labor will some da Considering 1 stupel Blanc, rising in its 
be remembered with gratitude. ‘Thus may the Com- mantle of glittering wh his mind traced there one 
mon School ‘Teacher take courage, and labor “ while! vast cloud nse, and heard it send up ideal 
it is y led to-day J. R. Hine rains, lad pr Maker. — 
Seli é / 8 But wel CT I ried wealth of the 


INFLUENCE OF SCENERY ON LITERATURE evel ve turn, t l sug ts the invisible, th 





A pleasing and distinguished writer, declares him-| real, tl d h the attendant emotion varies 
self indebted for his success to the delightful ry With every s! f sens { It true. the sicht 
of the } e where he pursued his collegiat ir of outw may t always awaken kindred 

Such being the fact the influences that affect motions, yet t 3 it ndency and when rightly 
mind ure of a two-fold nature ; some act openly and Improved, w I t Hence it becomes us es- 
dire rs lent] pad un served but nj ne I l our natur 
less s lhe influent of enery of the h y w traces of exist 
ter lent, yet powerful It 3 seen n r | ( r gain new re! D 
{ I d ennobling ef ts upon the te. fa n rom t } 
the perception and enjoyment of whatever is I’) on a scene of rich 
f) | ni! ¢ r y 2 ; } hi y ble 

rhe tatimate connection tose 41 wer at } ' dt ng shrub that 
nd rd ol ~ ttended with hh ite } es » Ui nim uty in ther r 
ntluens no | real which | n formu ring roc I t and in th nilis 
nation vet 1 with it the ton f hen I vs with a soft 
tur nd mellow | id in all the impress 

A pr minent example is afforded in ancient Greece f Him who gus em their cl ms 
that pation which has left us the most perfect moc Then « lt enn gv, tI ch silent influence 
of literary attainments. There it was that nature | stealing upon | eing tnate life, elevate 
had | 1 lavish of her treasures: ¢ wer id, and | written thoug! 
gathered nes of rich varietvy.—land and i. plain | ‘Then shall our liter . tching the inspirations 
and for the bloom ng vale smiling in its uxur hat nature prom] dd to it ittractlons truer 
ance, and the rugved mountain piercing the serene |W rth, 1 nd elegal J.K 
heavens, beauty and grandeur side by side. Their City J 
im pre hus been left on he r literature in its wonder 

harmony, peculiar symmetry, richness and ( SCHOOL SESSIONS 
grance Her eloquence acquired an exciting power This quest has received nsiderable attention 
as the orator gazed in rapt contemplatic n on the |and beeu pretty thoroughly d ussed through some 
wild surges of the Saronic waves, or mused on th f our county papers, but tI have been so much 
shaded bank of the softly flowing Cephissus. one-sided, that we wer highly gratified to notice a 

Sacred literature, too, has derived from nature's | corre spondent in the Daily Kvening Kxpre s, taking 


scenes many of the figures that adorn the pages of | what we consider a sensible view of this sabject; he 
inspiration. ‘There we meet the “rose of Sharon” | says, “I am not so fully satisfied, that school sessions 
and “the lilly of the valley.” A childhood and youth of six hours per duy, are necessarily a formidable 
spent amid the hills of Palestine taught “the Sweet barrier to the pri per development of the physical 
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frame.” Dr. Wins ship, the strong Bostonian, who 
did not theorize on the cultivation of muscle, but ex- 
ercised and practiced, so as to cultivate and develope 
his system to its greatest extent, that he who once 
was a puny, sickly boy, is now the strongest man in 
America, says, he found 15 minutes exercise, was 
sufficient to satisfy his physical wants in 24 hours.— 
Suppose our children—according to their grades— 
would receive five, ten, or twenty times as much ex- 
ercise in one day, would this not satisfy all their 
wants? And as the children of our public schools, 
have opportunity to exercise more than this, “so if 
they are really injured physically and mentally, for 
want of proper and suflicient exercise, it must be 
ascribed to some other cause, than long school ses- 
sions.” The cause of these injuries are at home, in 
the diet, cleanliness, clothes and sleeping apart ments, 
if these were properly attended to, the school session 
could be increased and continue -d even on Saturday 
with beneficial results. No pupil will become wearied 
under a live teacher, “ when the right thing is done in 
the right way, and at the right time, when a “sufficienc y 
is obtained without going to excess,” besides there 
is an impossibility to lessen the school hours under 
existing circumstances; but there could be more 
done to cultivate the physical system, by teachers 
displaying a greater zeal to increase the health and 
strength of their pupils, “and thus relieve the mo- 
notony of the school room, and children would enter 
it with ruddy faces and cheerful hearts, with elastic 
bodies, and more than that, with minds refreshed, 
doubly prepared for the next school exercise ;” be- 
sides to lessen the number of school hours would, in 
our judgment, cultivate a listlessness and careless- 
ness for the school, as closing schools on Saturdays, 
does do, for the Monday’s lessons are always least 
prepared. Let us open the school room, and tell the 
children, “the door is wide open to you :—if you 
ever accomplish anything,—if you achieve any- 
thing now, or in future life, depend upon it, it must 
be because you yourselves work; apply yourselves 
vigorously, diligently, and perseveringly. It is a law 
of God, to which there is no exceptions, and from 
which there is no escape, that he, who would accom- 
plish anything, must toil. It must be hard, indi- 
vidual, unmistakable labor; this is the only key 
which unlocks the door to character, to wealth, or to 
name, ‘his key is in your hands, and all may apply 
it, without fear of reaching an “untimely grave.” 
Therefore at the very threshold of life, understand 
that you have no time to squander, little for visiting, 
and none to spare.”—Strasburg Good Samaritan, — 


VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Commendable progress is making in the elemen- 
tary branches taught :n the Common Schools of Lan- 


caster county, and no labor is spared on the part of 
the teachers to bring them to the utmost degree of 


perfection. This speaks well; but while so much 
pains is taken, to cram the youthful mind with Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, &c., the beautiful and 
useful science of Vocal Music in many of our schools, 
is most painfully neglected. We believe the study 
of this science, to be as important as that of any 
other, however useful, and cannot perceive why a 
portion of the six hours, which a teacher is required 
to labor in the school room each day, cannot be de- 
voted to the study and practice of its } 
This neglect. is mostly owing to the ignurance of ‘the 
teacher of the theory of vocal music, and we be- 
lieve, that this branch should be added to bis ne- 
cessary qualifications. “ ‘The schoolmaster that can- 





not sing,” says Martie Luther, “I would not look 
upon ;” and although we do not believe, that a good 
teacher should be rejected, because he cannot, or 
rather perhaps does not, sing, yet we think it all im- 
portant, that he should make himself acquainted with 
the elementary principles of vocal music, in order 
that he may successfully teach it to his pupils. 

We insist upon the introduction of music, as a 
regular study, because we believe it to be of the 
highest importance. Those teachers who have al- 
ready, judiciously, introduced it in their schools, 
speak of its utility in the highest’terms of praise, and 
recommend it as one of the most efficient auxiliaries 
in school government. It promotes harmony, love 
and good humor among the pupils, which every one 
admits, are essential requisites in a good school. In 
all the schools which we have visited, we invariably 
found, that where singing was taught, the best order 
prevailed; while, where it was neglected, we found 
the pupils dull and uninteresting. It is the duty of 
the teacher, to make his school an interesting place 
—a place where children love to go; if he fails in 
doing this, he cannot succeed in establishing a good 
school. Children love to hear others sing, and still 
more they love to sing themselves. What method 
to make the school interesting, better than to make 
it a a to sing two or three times a day, or when it 
may be found necessary? Are your pupils dull or 
pan Pot in their studies? Are they out of humor? 
Tell them to lay aside their books a few minutes, for 
the purpose of singing a lively piece, and see what 
an effect it will have. Their faces brighten up in a 
moment; all are anxious to sing, and sing they will 
with good earnestness, After they have finished 
singing, tell them now to get to work, and they will 
study. They are enlivened. Music has a magic 
charm upon children, and a song will never fail to be 
beneficial. We have tried the experiment, and were 
we compelled to exclude singing from our school, we 
should give up the profession at once. 

There are a few persons who are opposed to sing- 
ing arywhere—even inchurch. Of such Shakspeare 
Says : 

** The man that hath no music in his soul, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoi s; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus 

Let no such man be trusted.’’ 
The above, we think, contains more truth than 
poetry. It is a good desc ription of him who does 
not love singing, and such an one is by no means 
qualified to have children entrusted to his care. He 
will do more harm than good. If he “ is fit for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils,’ we might reasonably 
suppose that he would endeavor to in ul ute those 
princip les in the minds and hearts of yp yupils. 

‘Teache ‘rs, who wish to m ike their s¢ he ois iInter- 
esting, if they have not yet i ined d vocal music 
should doso at once; and as he who understands the 
principles of music, can teach it with bi 
thun he who is ignorant of even the e/ementary prin- 
ciples,—so those who do not understand it, should 
study it as svon as possible, if they wish to keep pace 
with this progressive age. We do not believe in 
such a thing as not being able to learn to sing. The 
Creator, it is true, has blessed some with more talent 
and better voices than others, but we must improve 
those we have, and we can at least do something. 

We have but space left to make a short extract 
from “ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching” 
upon this subject, which we hope all interested will 
consider. Puge, in speaking of vocal music, says : 


‘tter success 
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“ Music is becoming an exercise in our best schools 


and wherever introduced, and judiciously conducte: 


it has been attended with pleasing results. It pri 


motes good reading and speaking by disciplining the 


ear, to distinguish sounds; and it also facilitates t 
cultivation 
aids very much in the government of the schools, 
its exercise gives vent to that 
otherwise would find an escapement in 
noise and whispering, and thus it often proves 
safety valve, through which a love of vociferati« 
aud activity, may pass off in a more harmless, and 
more pleasing way.”—A/anheim Sentinel. 


restlessness whi 
boiste r 


EDUCATION IN TALKING. 


conversation to be a distinct topic « 
, 


Ought not 
lectures in literary institutions, as well as i 
homes? “Thoughts shut up, want air,” 
Young, and doubtless much of thought has bi 
locked up in days, which are gone, for want of abil 
to properly expose the brain-inventions to publi 
gaze, Itis not everybody who speaks in conversa 
tion that talks. We mean emphatically, talks, n 
chats, not bores with words. We have a more dig 
nified idea of a talker. The world has seen some fin 
specimens of talkers. As a class of men, there ar 
no finer talkers, than old time Methodist pr 
But we want education about talking. Rogers « 
talk, and entertain a crowd for an evening, and 3 
each one of the company strove to be the last to] e 
for fear of his stinging sarcasms on their depart 
That was too cynical. Coleridge could hoid a com 
pany spell-bound, but it was an unbroken monolo 
Nobody else must talk. If interrupted, he « 
not, or would not converse at all. That i 
erous enough. 
too studied, for popular imitation. 
Dr. J ohnson were all fine talke rs. Mad im de & 


1 oO 


acnel 


nov gen 


was proverbially the leading talker of Paris, at 
therefore, of France; for Paris is France. An 
years after, Margaret Fuller was called “the bi 
talker since De Stael.” Dante was silent, or wield 
the keen we ipons of satire. Thomas Corneill 
Southey were stiff and tactiturn. It was* said 
Chaucer, that “well of English undefiled “<7 
father of English poetry,” that the Countess of Pem 
broke ld him, hig silence was more agr le t 
her, than his conversation. Junius, who set a king 
dom by the irs with his pen, was so bash l 
diffident, that h vuld scarcely speak on t 
common topics onversation And even M 
the blind and th iblime, was taciturn, cr 
it well nigh crabbed. Scientific men m 
not more fortunate nor gifted in this direction. B 
fon lebrated naturalist, 1 d nt 
q l capacity. Des Cartes, who did | 
I phy, what Bacon did for physical science, w 
Ww travele and withal one of the mig! 
m iticians of his own or any age—Des ( 
could do almost anything but—ta// But to 1 
to our literary illustrations Butler, th } 
Hudibr to whom Charles II, was purposels 
l, in ar pation of a rare iment, ¥ 
lily dull in conversation, that the monar 


lever have been the author ol 
so witty a book. Dryden says of himself: “ My con 
versation is dull and slow, my humor is saturnine and 
reserved, in short, | am not one of those who endea 
vor t reuk jest in company, Or Nuke repartee . 
Goldsmith—of whose schuolmaster, amid the coun ry 
dumes and urchins, 
Still the wonder grew 
How one small head could carry all he knew— 


It is too stilted, too affected ms 


| ‘ 
, , ' ' 
Fox, Burke an 


of the finer feelings of our nature. It 


il 


i, 


says Dr. 
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lk. Gray, whose “ Ele 


py so soothed the spirit of D inlel Wel ster, when 


dying, could 1 con And even the genial 

Spectator Addison, with his wonderful delinea 
ion of men manner s it not strange, that he 
hould be ‘ ' ind absent in ociety : prese rving 
before a single stranger ff and dignified silence. 

A few literary men like those, to whom we have 
illuded, and | Burns with his brawny 
Scotch, and his { w countrymen, Sir Walter Scott, 
are successful in this dir n, but they seem verily 
to be the exceptions, and not the rule. 

Now the question is, after all, the odds of natural 
ibility, with roll of et cetaras, cannot something 
be done, to « te in this direction? Who has not 
been disgusted with the soulless, brainless, insipid 

ff, palmed f iversation in the modern par- 

r? We ld not a department in our literary 
nstitution directed this way? Could there not 
be periodical lectures on the art, the topic, the spirit 
of convers We do wonder literary, and 

ntific mi nn ! in an ordinary sens 
of that term. Weshould think them neither literary 
nor scientif th ild We have as much 
chit-chat, an ( ersati is any people in 
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HUMANITY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


now of the 


The creat Stic ey propounded to hu- 
man reason to ll stivate, are, IV/ it is man? What 
his relatior » the rest of the universe, and to his 
G ? Vi t des And the grandest 
problem to : ed Ifow sha he be developed, 
yas Dest I W the end of his being? 

I 1000 is the world. with the excep 
{ f tl f the Almighty, left to 

ope tl | l imp of their own 

tided rea t uugh the myst labyrinths in 
olved in tl ries t ich God, “willing to 
ow man to test the suf cy of human reason, 
at 3; wisdom t tous con yunded, and his 
de | so lon 1 period, 
he noo ] 1) { In | righte yusness, 
At jengt! l >and mer y 
vd tality ght to light, by the 
ra ( 3 man need ni 
’ $s origin, ind the 
but s [-s D the pi de,—the 
ed ii heart, that man 
ay : d will not come 
‘ ad. 

7 ons of unaid 

‘ ons 


i a ] 

i 5 S ( est and best of 

em i it giim i truth, n irly ex- 
ruished | imxtu fh darkest uncer- 
ty, and sometimes with the most puerile ab- 


And lst. What did the 
losophy, and those lights 
that illumined the ancient world, propose as the 
chief eud of man? With Socrates, the end of life 


father of Grecian Phi- 


perhaps the purest of 
i 
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a i it 
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was reason and intelligence;—accordingly he avers, 
“that all that is intellectual, is precious, and all 
that is the contrary, is despicable ;” that “ man 
ought to strive after an assimilation to the Gods ;” 
and the most exalted notion that he could conceive 
of a God, (and his ideas of deity, were far in ad- 
vance of those of his time and country,) was pure 
reason—the type of the good. Hence, * the moral 
end of life is knowledge,—the knowledge of the 
good, and of the reason which rules all, and is over 
all,i.e. God.” “ That all virtue is one,—wisdom or 
intelligence ;’—“ that no act performed without a 
clear insight into its nature and tendency is good,” 
or “ evil if with that insight.” With no adequate 
comprehension of the moral relations of man, to 
his fellow man, and his system of Ethics being 
utterly destitute of the principle of Jove, either to 
God or man, it is not wonderful that he taught,— 
“that to be able and ready to injure an enemy, and | 
to benefit a friend to the utmost, constituted manly 
virtue.” He did indeed, deduce the immortality of 
the soul from the divine, within man, i. e., the in- 
telligence which governs the world, and from the 
worthlessness of the body, except as the mean, sub- 
servient to reason,—the sensational instrument, 
through which, the mind gains the first germs of 
thought. Yet even on this point, his expressions 
are often wavering and undecided and as to the 
condition of the soul, after death, he scarcely haz- 
arded to give utterance to any positive opinion. 
Still to be consistent, he maintained, that the vir- 
tuous man. freed by death, from all impediments, 
is in the fullest enjoyment of his intellectual activi- 
ty, and this being the greatest good on earth, by 
consequence should be the highest happiness in the 
future world. 

It were vain, and time forbids, to adduce the num- 
berless contradictions and absurdities that abound 
in the doctrines of this truly great, and for his 
time, we may say. good man. We have purposely 
chosen only to present those precepts, which ex- 


hibit him im the purest aspects, in order to show. 
that the highest attainments of mere human pti- 


losophy, fall far short of the perfect standard of the 
divine, and that the most exalted morals, deduced 
by unaided reason, are but selfish and cold, exer- 
cising no controlling influence over the unruly ap- 
petites and passions of men,—and that the utmost 
accomplished by the wisdom of the wisest and 
purest, is only to discover the wants of humanity, 
and cry to heaven for a satisfaction of them. 

We bad purposed to glance at the superstrac- 
ture of philosophy reared by Plato,—his most distin- 
guished disciple——upon the basis laid by Socrates, 
and at the modifications of the same by Aristotle, 
the not less distinguished pupil and cotemporary 
of Plato; but the theme is too extensive and too 
foreign to our main purpose. Suffice it to present 
in one general view a summary of their doctrines, 
with their legitimate tendency upon the inter 
ests of humanity. As with Socrates, the vital 
principle in the Ethics of both Plato and Aristotle, 
ts ‘that true science, is the knowledge of the good,” 
and that the object of human existence, is to real- 
ize in man as pure a knowledge of the good, and to 
accomplish as much pure good, as possible,’ and 
thus to become most nearly assimilated to the Gods. 
There could be no nobler end proposed, than that 
which these great minds attempted to accomplish 
by Philosophy, and none ever labored with more 
earnest sincerity than they, to elevate man from a 
grovelling sensuality,—‘ to make him like God, by 
transfusing the ideals of the true, and good, and 
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beautiful, as they exist in God in perfection; to 
bring him from the darkness and disturbance of the 
phenomenal and unsatisfying, to the pure light of 
the ideal, the infinite and changeless.” That they 
should have failed, was not to be attributed to 
their lack of zeal, or earnest fidelity. It was, “no 
doubt a part of the mystery of Providence, which 
designed to shut up a//, both divinely guided Jew 
and intense ly cultured Greek, to the faith afterwards 
to be revealed.” 

It was not given to the age of Aristotle and 
Plato, to apprehend aright the relation of the di- 
vine and the human. Ignoring the true origin and 
destiny of man, and their highest Ideals of God, 
being, that he was pure intelligence,—what won- 
der, that they should have trusted, to satisfy the 
hungerings and thirstings of the immortal spirit 
after happiness, by feeding the rarionaL in man, 
with the exalted truths of physical and mental sci- 


‘ence, and satiating the Msthetic and emotional, by 


a contemplation of the beautiful in nature and 
art? ‘Theirs was the philosophy of the head and 
not of the heart, cold and lifeless, there was want- 
ing in it the vitalizing element of love. They saw 
not man as the creature finite, and to the last de- 
gree dependent and powerless in himself to effect 
a restoration to divine favor, which, by transgres- 
sion he had forfeited, and they adored and revered 
the infinite, only as the supreme intelligence and 
the omnipotent despot. 

The emotional in man, had little or no place in 
their system of Ethies. Happiness, indeed, was 
sought, and its attainment was made the strongest 
incentive to progress in knowledge, since the plea- 
sure from intellectual sources was esteemed the 
purest possible. But fellowship with the father of 
lights, they knew not of. The indwelling of the 
spirit of all grace, in the hearts of the children of 
men, was an idea beyond the conception, of even 
the eminently ideal Plato. His was a philosophy 
of works, and of works alone. By the strong energy 
of the soul, and earnest struggling after the true 
and the beautiful, he hoped to burst the fetters of 
intate corruption, and by force of his own inherent 
powers, to emancipate man from the thraldom of 
sinful passions, and that he should become once 
more like God,—that the finite, weak and erring, by 
his own unaided effort, should mount up to the in- 
finite. 

But did their philosophy accomplish what it 
proposed? or has the world by its own unaided 
wisdom yet found out God? or canit? Has not 
human reason in all ages, most signally failed to 
fathom the depths of the celestial counsels, and to 
exposé to man, his true relations to Deity, and his 
consequent obligations and responsibilities. Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise,—have they not be- 
come fools? 

We will not stop to consider the gross sensualism 
of an Epicurus, who, making pleasure the end of 
all human pursuits, placed all good in the plea- 
sures resulting from taste, or the gratification of 
the corporeal appetites; nor need we ask the Stoic, 
what lofty destiny he would work out for man, by 
following the course of nature. We rather hasten 
with pleasure to the solution of these questions, as 
given in the philosophy of Christianity,—in the 
glorious gospel of peace. 

It will be seen, that the Christian Philosophy, 
everywhere, postulates many of the great truths 
which had so long and so much perplexed the wis- 
dom of the world, and to which human reason never 
did, with a satisfied certainty, attain; to wit: The 
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existence of God, and his infinite attributes. f « p to ¢ n exposition of 
his abhorrence of sin, man's depravity, and the | these al t, vital doct s of Christianity 
utter hopelessness, in ard of himself. of ever bi suffice i t to n as constituting its 
restored to the estate of holiness and happiness, in sentia d wherein it so far tran 
which he was at first created. Having for its aim ends ph nl d thus commends 
the sole purpose of bringing back to his allegiance | itself as Add itself to the heart and 
to God, apostate man,—it is chiefly a system of| postulating e ( ty, it demands a 
Ethics. It seeks. not to en! ehte n his mind, as t ough ch e ¢ ent of the affect 1S. 
— truths. These “te within the compass | f st to mak I tree ¢ 1, that ther shall the fruit 
of his rational powers, man needed no revelat be godd als I is the v l, its follies, its 
to aid b m in their exploration ; although we would cednes ( engrossed the whole 
by no means be understood to Say, that man h LV man, 1b ¢ S ilt love the Lord thy 
ing proper direction given to the activities of his! God with t thy mind, and with 
mental faculties by the right affections, aris lI thy str i thy neig oe elf.” Thus 
from a clear comprehension of his moral relations, ‘a o é tal for sin, and a cor- 
may not make indefinitely higher advances, e dial relianes i thea fh t merit of another. 
physic il science. Nay, with the faith of a child in| for a ept ind just tion WwW th an offended 
the written word, he will, with new zeal, betake him- | God, aré I h cteristics of the 
self to the investigations of the material universs spel of 
in order that he may return with loftier concep And last man his true destiny.— 
tions of the power, and the goodness of the A That t ( of his « t here, is to glori 
mighty, and with the confident assurance of faith, fy th m l governs all things 
that the book of nature spread out by the san nd s¢ f t as a stimulus to 
infinite mind that gave the written word, will Lg imm of never ending 
nowise bear contradic tory testimony,—he will the tr. « hand t punishment 
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only “to recover that oe ch was lost,” to restore i! e and d 
man, that image in which he was created, to br Let us i] he fruits of the two 
him to a knowledge of oe and of his God, t stems of | ny) { eand the / , 
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of vaunted charity, confront the eternal Judge, and to their temples their play-houses and palaces,— 


demand justification. 

Another cardinal principle in the Christian 
scheme of philosophy, and one equally unattain- 
able hy mere human reason, is, that man must be 
transformed, renewed in the s spirit and temper of 
his mind.—* Except a man be born again, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.” ‘It is no part 


may point as ensamples of refinement in esthetic 
culture, whilst the depravity of their morals was 
but the sure harbinger of premature decay. Greece 
and Rome, by superiority in the intellectual and 
physical, once attained to pre-eminence among the 
nations of the earth. Surpassing genius, towering 
intellect was theirs; their poets and orators , states- 
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men and philosophers, have been, and they will con- 
tinue to be, the admiration of succeeding genera- 
tions;—but Greece and Rome, failing with all their 
boasted philosophy to curb the unruly passions of 
their citizens, at length, both, have fallen an easy 
prey to unbridled licentiousness. 


“ Gnothe Seauton”—' know thyself,’—vainly pro- | 


claims the heathen philosopher, and man as vainly 
attempts to fathom the depths of his soul in the 
light of reason. Blinded by passion, and the light 
within him being darkness, how should he discover 
the indwelling corruptions of his nature and their 
remedy? What wonder that in the pride of his 
heart, he should exalt himself above all that is 
called God? and that from the height of his self- 
exaltation, he should plunge into the grossest sen- 
sualism,—*“ foolish and pernicious lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 

On the other hand, the divine philosophy, un- 
veiling in the volume of THe Book, that God isa 
spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable, in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth, and presenting to man the true history of 
himself and his relations to his God and the uni- 
verse, awakens in him new and loftier aspirations. 
Informing him of his origin and destiny, it instructs 
him for what to live, and how to live-—marking out 
the path of duty so clearly that the “wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein.” It opens 
to his enraptured gaze, glimpses of a future world 
of glorious beauty, to which he is allured, and re- 
veals the depths of that guif of woe into which 
his natural depravity would ensnare him. It de- 
monstrates to him the comparative nothingness of 
the things of time and sense, and teaches how to use, 
as not abusing them,—pointing him to an inheri- 
tance incorruptible above—a home eternal in the 
heavens. 

Supreme love to God, and good-will to all man- 
kind, being made the governing principle of life, its 
fruit could not be otherwise than peace, and its 
effects upon the proper development of humanity, 
salutary. 

But we are admonished that we must not pursue 
this contrast, and must hasten to the consideration 
of the last question proposed for discussion, to wit: 
What is that education best calculated to develop 
man to perfection ? 

The greatest obstacle to any improvement in the 
plans of education, is the misconception of its true 
nature and object, which so generally prevails. 

We live, emphatically, in an age of steam and 
electricity, and so material are all its tendencies, 
that soul and body are bound, as it were, with chains 
of adamant, to the dust we trample under our feet ; 
and all the energies of both are given to the 
“ wherewithal shall we be clothed and fed,” or rather 


to the amassing of heaps of glittering gold,—trea- | 


sures which are at best but transitory in their na- 
ture, and o:ly famish the immortal spirit that 
gloats upon them. 

In every scheme of education, it is the tendency 
of the age, to consult first, what will be “ useful and 
practical?” Rightly apprehended, no one could 
object to such a query. But we would desire that 
the term “useful” should be defined, with proper 
reference to man as he exists in all his relations to 
the moral and the physical universe. It is too 
generally limited in its acceptation to his relations 
to the physical and temporal ; and here, because I 
could not so forcibly express my own sentiments, 
(on this point.) 1 avail myself of the language of 
an eminent English writer on Art and Aiésthetic 


lculture. He says: * 7/at is, to every thing crea- 
ted, pre-eminently useful, which enables it rightly 
and fully to perform the functions appointed to it, 
by its Creator. Therefore that we may determine 
what is chiefly useful to man, it is necessary first to 
determine the use of man himself. ’ 
‘““Man’s use and function is, to be the witness of 
ithe glory of God. and to advance that glory by his 
reasonable obedience and resultant happiness.— 
Py y 
Whatever enables us to fulfil this function, is,in the 
pure and first sense of the word, useful to us ;— 
pre-eminently, therefore, whatever sets the glory 
of God more brightly before us. But things that 
only help to exist, are in a secondary and mean 
sense, useful, or rather, if they be looked for alone, 
they are useless and worse; for it would be better 
that we should not exist, than that we should 
disappoint the purposes of existence. And yet 
people speak in this working age, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses and lands, and 
food and raiment, were alone useful, and as if sight, 
thought and admiration, were all profitless ; so that 
men insolently call themselves Utilitarians, who 
would turn, if they had their way, themselves and 
their race into vegetables ; men,—who think, as far 


as such can be said to think, that the is more 





than the life, and the raiment than the budy: who 
look to the earth as the stable, and to its fruit as 
fodder ; vine-dressers and husbandmen, who love the 
corn they grind, and the grapes they crush, better 
than the gardens of the angels, upon the slopes of 
Eden; hewers of wood and drawers of water, who 


think that the wood they hew and the 
draw, are better than the pine for 
the mountains like the 
the great rivers, that move like his eternity And 
60 comes upon us that woe of the preacher, that 
“though God hath made everything b 
itime, also he hath set th heart. so 
that no man can find out the work that God ma- 


water they 
that cover 
shadow of God, or than 


ful in his 
orld in the 


keth frow the beginn to the end 

I make no apology for so copious an extract from 
an author, whose work on ** Modern Painters” alone 
has given bim lasting { 

If, then, that in the true seise is us hat will 
fit man to discharge his proper functions, we, too, 
would be Utilitarians ;—and let us seek that educa- 
tion which will bring out the whole man,—educate 


him to be a man—not the mechanic, the merchant, 
the minister, the physician, or the lawyer,—but the 
man, with all his facu!ties so developedjhat he may 
fully comprehend what it is to be a man, made in 
the image of the lufinite, “a little lower than the 
angels,” and prepare him for the full enjoyment of 
this life and for that which is to come. Not that 
the division of labor and the distributions of the 
various occupations to sustain life, among classes 
of men, are not wise provisions of social economy, 
and that these different occupations demand a 
peculiar discipline, to fit men successfully to pur- 
isue them. We would not disparage proper train- 
ing for peculiar callings. But we speak now of the 
elementary schools and of the discipline that should 
there be obtained ;—and by the elementary schools, 


we mean as well our so-called higher seminaries of 
learning, colleges and universities, as the primary 
ischools of our glorious free school system. Let us 
inot forget that the foundation of all habits of 
thought, as well as action. is laid in the early period 
of childhood, and that the impressions then made 
are the most permanent. We need not, therefore, 
crave your indulgence, while we dwell for a moment 
upon the first rudiments of school learning. 
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with the seeds of virtue, and watered by the cc men and 1 
tinual d oppings of timely counsel, flowing Irom hearts, a 
heart surcharged with heavenly influences, and a} comm 
soul deeply imbued with a sense of the respons Ni t is 
ties of suchtutelage. Encased in the fragile forn we, until tl 
the child should be seen the elements of the future! a result 
man, the statesman, the philosopher ; and while t] s begu 
utmost caution should be observed to cuard we this 1 
and secure thi ind body, let the activities of the| soon, may y 


restless spirit within have direction 


] they shor 


proper ant ney 

stimulus, that we may not fail also to secure “‘ the| tender p! 
sound mind in the sound body.” And when the} the uns 
germs of thought first begin to pat forth, how ten-| } 0 
derly should they be cherished and nurtured, wit] 
all the skill of the ex perien¢ ed educator. t the scl 

Is it not a radical error, and one too commonly) plentiful 
entertained,—that it requires no extensive atta n i the 
nents, no peculiar fitness, to ipart the rudimen-| of x 
tary instruction to children,—that any one cat We have 
teach the primary schools? Anerrorso fatal, that! plet ; 
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wretched habits engendered. We had almost said well, since 
that a higher order of intellect was necessary to! better s 
give the proper bent to the tend r twig than to ontent « 
nurture and strengthen the now mature and e@ few genera 

is probab] » under e3 


up tree ; 


at least 1, 


circumstances, it is impossible to secure, 
tear hers of our primary s¢ hools, that amount of 
tellectual ability that we would des re, it is indis 


sal that they shouid possess the true gs} 
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their vocation, and a ficient knowledge « he 
distinctive nature and character of the being to 
educated. to be able at once to captivate ar ] 


tion to the f st buddis os ( 


De ssed with the solemn trut] 

innate tendency of human nature to evil, bi 
the noxious weeds of vice and error have had t 
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stones And if the loss of time, in the real d ( 
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: but, unfortunately, 
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